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Lire Itvosrratep.— An edition of 75,000 
copies of Number One was printed—enough, we presume, 
| to meet the demands of subscribers, but if more are 
| wanted, they shall be supplied any time between this and 
the first of January, 1855. It is desirable, however, that 
| those who wish to “begin with the beginning” send in 
| their names as soon as possible. We shall continue, for a 
| time, to print a few extra numbers, to supply those who 
subscribe soon, and who wish to keep perfect sets of this 
| Rew weekly newspaper. Our regular issue begins the second 
| Week in November, giving ample time for all our readers to 
secure a complete file of Lure ILuusTRatep. . 


Lire ILvustratep is the title cf a new and 
fresh weekly paper, just started by Messra. Fowners anp 
Wetis, of New York. The number before us is certainly 
one of the most beautiful specimens of newspaper printing 
that we have ever seen. The character and tendency of 
the paper may be known from a knowledge of the standing 





and views of the eminent publishers, who are eapable of 


be popular. It cannot be otherwise, presented as it is. The 
Gentlemen will please do us the favor to continue it. Terms, 
$2 0 year—Bufulo Christian Advocate. 


N Succeeding in any éhterprise they attempt. The Lire will 





Phrenslogy. 


“When a man properly und ds himself, tally and physi- 
cally, his road to bappiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.”—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 











DR. CARPENTER 
AND PHRENOLOGY. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 

Principles of Human Physiology, with their Chief Applica- 
tions to Pathology, Hygiene, and Forensic Medicine. By 
Wits B. Carpenrer, M.D., F.R.S., ero, ETO, Bre. 
Fourth American edition. 

Srvce the promulgation of the doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim in the latter part of the last 
century, metaphysics has been studied with re- 
newed diligence and increasing success, and may 
now be ranked among the sciences which man 
has created by the judicious and systematic ar- 
rangement of his knowledge of the world without, 
derived from observation, and of the world with- 
in, derived from reflection and inductive specu- 
lation. The mysterious connection existing be- 
tween mind and body, which has puzzled the 
philosophers of the past, has been closely and 
patiently considered by the brightening light of 
Phrenology ; and though the problem is still un- 
solved in the present, such rapid advances have 
been made in itssolution, that we may reasonably 
hope that that future is not far distant, when 
man will know all that finite minds can know in 
relation to this enigma of existence, this riddle of 
the Sphynx of Time. The great problem of life, 
which has been stated by the Creator upon the 
limitless fields of nature, and which man is to 
solve by the application of the principles involved 
in the axioms of known truths, comes within the 
province of the phreno-physiologist ; and every 
thing which tends to enlighten him upon the 
How of existence, tends also to instruct him as to 
the way. Let us then take our position upon 
known truths—let us carefully consider the ap- 
plication of these truths to life instinctive and to 





flective ; and when we firmly believe that our 
application is legitimate to our premises, let us 
publish it to the world, and patiently await the 
judgment of men, when passion has ceased to 
influence reason, and when conservatism, grown 
familiar with the innovation, no longer regards 
it with hostile eyes. 

Such was the course pursued by the founders 
of the science of Phrenology ; and now that its 
principles have stood the test of near three-quar- 
ters of a century, and the onward phalanx of con- 
servatism is just stepping upon its broad platform 
of truth, let us pass in review some of its funda- 
mental doctrines, and consider some of the ob- 
jections of the physiological sceptic who is so 
thoroughly inbued with the religion of his own 
unbelief. In order that this end may be gained, 
let us consider, first, 

THE HARMONY OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY WITH 

PHRENOLOGY. 

The comparative anatomist and physiologist 
investigates the various phenomena of the psy- 
chical and of the physical attributes and organi- 
zations of all the lower orders and genera of 
animals, for the purpose of ascertaining the re- 
lations which exist between structure and func- 
tion, He observes that the delicacy and com- 
plexity of the organization of any animal is 
invariably proportionate to and accompanied 
by an increased capacity for both physical and 
instinctive enjoyment ; and he further finds from 
observation, that what is thus true of the entire 
organization of ald animals, is equally true of the 
organization of the separate viscera and struc- 
tures of any one animal. Proceeding thus from 
general to special observations, and from the 
lower orders of animals to man, he founds and 
perfects the science of Human Physiology, which 
by any other method of procedure would consist 
of a mass of blind, specious, and fallacious obser- 
vations, replete wi grossest errors, and pro- 
ductive of the most results. But while we 
are indebted to this class of observers for a cor- 
rect human physiology, we are to receive their 
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investigate and consider them attentively, and 
to admit them only on the strength of the most 
positive evidence and the soundest ratiocination. 
Adopting these general rules, let us consider a 
few of the errors into which these observers are 
most likely to fall. 

First. In considering the influence of size upon 
the power of manifestation, they measure animals 
of different species with each other, and cite the 
result as unfavorable to the principle that size is 
& measurement of power, and further declare this 
conclusion to be incontrovertible. 

It is a fundamental principle of Phrenology, 
that size, other things being equal, is a measure- 
ment of power. Anti-phrenological writers con- 
tinually ignore the parenthetical portion of the 
above clause, produce the incomplete idea as a 
phrenological principle, and gravely proceed to 
disprove it. As the axiom thus stated no longer 
remains an axiom, but almost refutes itself, their 
labor is evidently one of supererogation. In 
applying this principle, the provisional clause 
demands that animals of the same spécies should 
be compared with each other, and not with ani- 
mals of another species, higher or lower in the 
scale of animated nature. 

Dr. Carpenter falls into this error, for, in the 
section on “The Functions of the Cerebellum,” 
beginning on the 342d page of that edition of his 
work named at the head of this article, he com- 
pares the cerebella of fishes, reptiles, insects, and 
some of the higher mammalia, with each other, 
both in respect to their size and the intensity of 
the sexual instinct, there located by Gall and his 
followers. Here is a manifest neglect of the 
clause, ceteris paribus, other things being equal. 

It is taught by all physiologists, that the cere- 
bellum performs two functions, one in which it 
presides over and controls muscular movements, 
and the other in which it regulates the amatory 
instinct. Now, when Carpenter compares the 
cerebella of fishes together, we receive his con- 
clusions as correct and conclusive ; for he finds 
that, while the greater number of these animals 
do not copulate, the size of this organ bears a 
precise correspondence with the variety and com- 
plexity of the movements of these separate classes 
of this order of animals. But when he compares 
fishes with reptiles, and reptiles with insects, and 
these again with mammalia, and cites the result 
as deductions founded upon comparative ana- 
tomy, and unfavorable to the physiological 
system of Gall, we cannot but consider his pro- 
ceedings as false in principle, and his conclusions 
as fallacious in their character. 

Carpenter and Dunglison both speak of the 
small size of the cerebella of the kangaroo and 
monkey, and of their salacious dispositions, as 
coincidences at variance with the phrenological 
functions of taat organ; but this conclusion is 
manifestly forced. If these animals were com- 
pared with others of their respective kinds, and 
the principle of size and accompanying power 
applied and found inapplicable or reversed, then 
these objections of comparative anatomy would 
have force. 

The cerebellum is vow fib to be the regu- 
lator and coordinator of Muscular action, by 
means of its central portion, viz, the superior 
and inferior vermiform processes, (Lolly,) and 
to be connected with the generative function by 





means of the central portions of its hemispheres, 
or some part of the medulla oblongata. (Car- 
penter.) The precise portions most intimately 
concerned in each of these functions are still unas- 
certained to a certainty, but that such a connec- 
tion between structure and function really exists, 
is proved by the strongest force of physiological 
and pathological evidence. Retaining these facts 
in view, the following remark of Carpenter 
affords a perfect solution to what would other- 
wise appear an insoluble mystery: “The in- 
creased size of the cerebellum in geldings (com- 
pared with the same organ in ons) may 
perhaps be accounted for verte oad that 
this class of horses is solely employed for its 
muscular power, and that the constant exercise 
of the organ is not unlikely to develop its size ; 
whilst stallions, being kept for the purpose of 
propagation, are much less applied to operations 
which call forth their motor faculties.”—Op. cit., 
p. 350. 

The above also corroborates the principle 
taught by phrenologists, that the exercise of a 
faculty increases the size and activity of its physi- 
cal organ. 

From the foregoing we may infer that the 
rigid inductions of comparative anatomy are not 
unfavorable to the phrenological principle, “Size, 
ceteris paribus, is a measurement of functional 
power,” when applied to the cerebella of man 
and of the lower animals. 

The second great error of the comparative 
anatomist consists in his assumption that relative 
position of structure, in different species, deter- 
mines the identity of function. 

This error was quite fully considered in the 
article reviewing Dr. James C. Prichard’s objec- 
tions to Phrenology, published in the March 
number of this Journal for 1854, and will not, 
therefore, receive that attention which would 
otherwise have been devoted to it. For a full 
consideration of this portion of our subject, in all 
its bearings, the reader is requested to consider 
the facts and arguments adduced, both in that 
article and in this; and the result will, we are in- 
clined to believe, prove satisfactory to the most 
sceptical. 

Carpenter’s objection to Phrenology, which we 
class under this second error, may be succinctly 
stated as follows: 


“Tt is clearly established by anatomical re- 
search, that the posterior lobes of the cerebrum are 
relatively much smaller in the quadrumana than 
in man, and that they disappear altogether in the 
carnivora, not a vestige of them being discover- 
able in any of the lower mammalia; and that the 
middle lobes, though they may be traced in the 
lowest of the mammalian class, are altogether 
wanting in birds, reptiles, and fishes. The cere- 
brum of these animals, therefore, is the rudiment 
of the-anterior lobe only of that of mammalia, 
Further, it had been shown that the development 


_of the cerebrum of the human embryo takes 


place on the same plan. At first only the 
anterior lobes form ; next the two middle lobes 
appear, and lastly, the development of the pos- 
terior lobes commences. Now, as the instincts 
and propensities are located, according to the 
present system of Phrenology, in the posterior 
and middle lobes of the cerebrum, which are 
altogether wanting in the oviparous classes, in 





which these instincts and propensities most 
strongly manifest themselves, it would appear 
that some fundamental error must exist in the 
allocation.”—Op. cit., Appendix, No. 1, pp. 729, 
730. 


It is well known, at least to anatomists and 
physiologists, that the hemispheres of the brain 
of any species of the lower order of animals do 
not extend backward, so as to overlap the cere- 
bellum, as they do in man, but have a position 
decidedly anterior to that organ. The cause of 
this arrangement is to be found in the fact, that 
the entire encephalon of these animals occupies 
a more horizontal position than in man, the fora- 
men magnum, through which the cerebellum is 
connected with the spinal marrow, being placed 
behind, and almost horizontal to the encephalic 
mass. Hence, it is evident that the size of the 
lobes of the brain is not necessarily altered 
by its altered position. 

When we remember that the brain of man is of 
gfeater size and of a more complex structure 
than that of any of the lower animals, and that 
this increased size and complexity is observed 
(not by phrenologists alone, but by all anato- 
mists and physiologists) to be chiefly at the 
superior and anterior parts of the hemispheres ; 
and when we remember, further, that the powers | 
which in man are superadded to those possessed 
in common with the brute, are located at these 
superior and anterior parts, we must conclude, 
Jirst, that the relative position of the anterior, 
middle and posterior lobes of the brain, is modi- 
fied in brutes, to conform to their entire physical 
and instinctive economy. Second, that this dif- 
ference in structure renders mere structural | 
boundaries of but little value in determining the 
relative size of the three lobes of their brains, 
but forces us to the study of function, in order 
to make out correlative parts. And these lead 
us to consider, third, that the result of the inves 
tigations of Gall, Spurzheim, Vimont, Broussais, 
Holm, Noble, and Combe, into the relation exist- 
ing in the encephala of brutes, between structure 
and function, are most worthy of reception and 
belief, since they exhibit most satisfactorily this 
relation, and are, in reality, but little at variance 
with the results obtained by other observers ; and, 
fourthly and lastly, that the deductions of com- 
parative anatomy, as presented in these objections, | 
are not at variance, but rather in accordance with 
the general principles of Phrenology. 

Says Todd and Bowman, the highest authority 
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on this or any similar subject : “ When the brain 
has acquired an enormous increase of size, as in 
the elephant and in man, new convolutions seem 
to be added to the primary ones met with in in- 
ferior groups, and the secondary folds are greatly 
increased in number. The additional folds are 
found chiefly at the superior and anterior parts 
of the hemispheres.” This fact was originally 
observed by Gall and Spurzheim, and will be 
found to be in accordance with their physiology 
of the brain. 

Says George Combe in his “‘ System of Phreno- 
logy :” “ The convolutions which form the organs 
of Veneration, Hope, andConscientiousness, in the 
human brain, run transversely ; and in the brains 
of the lower animals, so far as I have observed, 
no corresponding convolutions appear.” 

Says Dr. Spurzheim, in the “Appendix to the 
Anatomy of the Brain,” in relation to the rela- 
tive correspondence existing between the human 
and the orang-outang brain: “The greatest dif- 
ference is evident about the portion of the head 
which corresponds to the fontanelle in children ; 
further, about the portion under the upper lateral 
part of the frontal bone, and in the anterior lobes, 
particularly along the superciliary ridge, and in 
the upper part of the forehead.” 

The coincidences exhibited by these facts are 
most certainly favorable to Phrenology, and show 
the objection of the comparative anatomist to be 
unfounded. 

The confirmatory argument of Dr. Carpenter, 
drawn from the embryological development of 
the human cerebrum, I cannot consider as one of 
remarkable force. It only shows that, as with 
the lower orders of animals, so with man, nature 


works by like laws, which regulate development 


and vital phenomena, in almost all departments 
of animated nature. She appears to have adopted 
certain universal laws for her own control, be- 
yond whose sphere of activity she seldom, if ever, 
ventures, modifying those laws to render them 
equally applicable to all the various states and 
stages of animate and inanimate nature, and pro- 
ducing certain fixed and unalterable results by 
their action. 

The human foetus resembles, in the course of 
its development, many of the lower orders of 
animals, and that of the Caucasian has been ob- 
served to present the various structural pheno- 
mena of the Ethiopian, the Malay, the American, 
and Mongolian races, before assuming its own 
specific type. And yet this proves nothing ; for 
were this same foetus capable of maintaining a 
Separate existence at any stage of its develop- 
ment, it would not, if interrupted by removal for 
this purpose, become, according to the period of 
its advancement, one of the lower animals, or an 
Ethiopian or Mongolian, or a prototype of any 
Face but its own original one. No! It has re- 
ceived a certain organic impress which impels it 
onward in its growth, no matter by what process 
of development, until it ultimately satisfies all 
the conditions imparted by that impress, that 
nisus formation, and thus becomes what nature 
intended it should. The end attained is more 
important to us than the obscure steps leading to 
that end, since the former is ever present before 
us in all the activity of life, and affected by the 
mutability of its own free will, while the latter 





THE HUMAN BRAIN. 

can only be observed when life has become ex- 
tinct, and death has placed upon it the seal of 
decay. It is of but little importance by what 
process the development of the human brain is 
completed, so long as its structural and fune- 
tional perfection are ultimately unimpaired. We 
cannot, therefore, but consider the objection as 
one very far-fetched, and of but little, if any, 
relevancy or force. 

Our consideration of this subject will be con- 
cluded in the next month’s issue of this Journal. 


BRAIN OF THE OURANG-OUTANG, 


The attentive observer will note the superior size, depth, 
and complexity of the convolutions of the human brain, as 
compared with the same in the brain of the ourang-outang, 


| exhibited in the above illustrations. These cuts not only 


illustrate the assertions made by Todd and Bowman, by 


Combe and by Spurzheim, but also show the relative posi- 





tions of the cerebrum and cerebellum in man and in the 
highest of the anthropoid apes. 





Tur GraveL Watt.—The new house of L. C. 
Richmond, Esq., now in course of erection at the south part 
of High street, has thus far proved that walls built of a com- 
position of lime, sand and stone, after the Fowler plan, are 
not only cheaper, but as solid and safe as in any other clime. 


Since the walls of the building were pleted, we have had 
heavy rains, which did not in the least affect or soften the 
material. The house is octagon in form, two stories high. 
and, standing as it does on an elevated position, makes a 
very hand pp The outside or walls of the 
building cost about one-third less than if built of either 
wood or stone.—Bristol (R. 1.) Phanix. 
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PRPLAL ALLL LLL _— 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE QueEN oF GREAT Bri- 
TaIN—We find the following in the letter of the London 
Correspondent of the New York Sunday Times, It will 
be seen that the Queen of England has set her loyal sub 
jects an example which in this respect will be likely to be 
generally followed. 

Before the Queen went to Ireland, she submitted her own 
head, and the heads of her husband and children, to the ex- 
amination of Mr. Donovan, who has succeeded Mr. Deville 
as Public Ph logist. This dep it knows that Donovan 
was on a visit to royalty, at Osborne House, for nearly a 
week, but knoweth not what he thinks of the royal crania. 
The fact of the Queen's consulting him has greatly increased 
his practice in London. He is a very clever, well-informed 
man, and has had consulting-rooms in King William street, 
off the Strand, for many years, in which he receives people 
who visit him to have their heads examined. He writes 
ite the name of every © , the proportion 

to others in each subject, and, when re- 
id the fee of one guinea,) will give 
a detailed account of the individual's character, as displayed 
by the phrenological developments. Some of these exami- 
nations and expositions are remarkably accurate—all are 
cleverly done. Donovan is a native of Ireland, and hails 
from the “ beautiful city” which sent out Maginn, Maclise, 
Crofton Croker, and other political, literary and artistic 
celebrities—Cork, of course. 

An event, in England, marked with pomp and ceremony: 
while in republican America, no public notice whatever, 
would be made, were the heads of all the Presidents exa- 
mined at asingle sitting. Here, Phrenology is patronized by 
nobles and sovereigns every day in the year, and yet no spe- 
cial demonstrations are made on that account. Owr “ peo- 
ple” do not wait the nod of royalty before acting, but each 
intelligent republican acts ding to his own judgment, 
free from the feeling of aristocratic fear or favor. But we 
are glad Victoria, Albert, and their children have had their 
heads examined. 








Taree RemarKasie Cases.—Not long since, 
Mrs. James 8. Mooney, of South Merrimac, N. H., had two 
boys and a girl at one birth. 

In Richmond, Mass., August 7th, Mrs, Justice W. Barnet 
bore a son of the fifth generation now living; his mother 
being twenty years old, his grandmother forty-two; his 
great-grandmother, fifty-five; his great-great-grandmother, 
eighty four. He has a great-aunt not yet seventeen years old. 

An elderly maiden lady of Pittsfield, Miss Sarah Brooks, 
had a hen which for twenty-four years laid an egg almost 
every day; though blind and lame for several years, she still 
performed her task ; but being at length twenty-five years 
old, no chicken, and past bearing, this remarkable hen was 
killed by her mistress—an instance of female ingratitude for 
which no parallel can be found except by those very familiar 
with history. An egg a day for twenty-four years would 
have been six thousand seven hundred and sixty eggs—call 
it six thousand—compute them by dozens, at a shilling a 
dozen, and some idea may be formed of the sharpness and 
hardness of the hatchet that cut off Biddy’s head because the 
other extremity had ceased to be productive.—Post, 


An Inpran Orator.—A correspondent of the 
Jefferson (Ind.) Times thus describes a Chippeway chief 
and orator, whom he lately met at a village of the tribe near 
Lake Superior: 

We saw Na Gaw Num, (Hard Head, one of the chiefs of 
the Chippewas, whom General (then President) Taylor pre- 
sented with a massive silver medal. The chief wore the 
medal attached to a string around his neck, and was 
very ae of it. I purchased his most royal pipe, as a re- 
membrance of the visit to his wigwam palace. Na Gaw 
Num is the principal orator of the tribe, and as the interpre- 
tation of his Indian name is “ Hard Head,” I through curios- 
ity glanced at his phrenological traits of character. His 
Secretiveness is very large—his Language and Eventyality 
are e; in truth, the whole of the intellectual faculties, 
both reflective and perceptive, are well developed, and hence 
we have the secret of his success as an orator, and his judg- 
ment and cunning in battle, and subsequent negotiations for 
peace. The other chief's name is Shin Goop, which is inter- 
preted, Hole in the Day. 


Dr. Witt Evper, or Par.apeLputa.—Mrs. 
Swisshelm thus describes him in her Saturday Visitor: 

We found him “in a good state of preservation,” full of ge 
nial humor and deep pathos, casting his pearls around him 
like a Creesus, spending on two hours’ private conversation 
the materials for an octavo volume—giving you his richest 
thoughts without he ht, or an engagement with a pub- 
lisher. He gives you his est thonghts sparkling and =, 
as a spring throws up its diamonds to flash in the sunlight 
an instant, and then glide away under the bending grass and 
flowers, which cluster round and cover up the source of 
their brightened colors. 

He is a singular mixture of the sailor and the diver. One 
moment he is skimming over the surface of events like the 
merest trifler, or a on the waves; and in an instant, 
—— before he fi the sentence, he is down into the 
hidden mysteries of and has di up something 
which looks wondrously like a useless pebble, but forth- 
with he ope the keen edge of analysis, and lo! you have a 
pearl which you stop to look at again and again, and put 
away in the casket of memory for future ornament or use. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
No. VIL 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Many persons believe in theoretical Phre- 
nology who do not understand how it can be 
made practical. They believe that the brain 
is the organ of the mind; that different re- 
gions are the seats of the several groups of 
organs—that, for example, the forehead is 
the location of intellect—th khead of 
the social nature—the topheadof the moral 
and aspiring faculties ; but when we pro- 
pose to point out each particular organ, they 
doubt ; and when we profess to pronounce 
upon the size of each organ and the conse- 
quent strength of its faculty, they disbe- 
lieve. 

We have some learned professors in this 
city, and learned and unlearned persons 
elsewhere may be found, who harp upon the 
difference in the thickness of skulls, the 
dissimilarity in the thickness of different 
parts of the same skull, and the want of uni- 
formity between the external and internal 
surfaces of the skull. When we hear these 
objections, from whatever quarter they 
come, we know that the objector is not ac- 

uainted with the first principles of practical 
hrenology. 

We do not determine the size of an organ 
by the shape of the surface of the head at 
the location of that organ, merely. It is not 
by the “ bumps” or hills and hollows of the 
head, alone, that we determine that organs 
are large or small. If so, a smooth, even 
head, must be set down as having no organs 
at all. 

Irregularity in the development of the or- 

ns gives a rough, uneven surface to the 

ead, but when all the organs are of equal 
size, the surface will be @omparatively 
smooth and the head well formed, that is, 
beautiful. 

An organ may be average or full, and yet 
be in a hollow; that is to say, surrounded by 
larger organs, just as we find valleys and 
even lakes on the tops of mountains. 

We determine the size of the intellectual 
organs, as a class, by the length of the head 
forward of the ears as much as by the height 
and sqnareness of the forehead. A person 
may have a large head, yet a short fore- 
head ; that is, the distance from the opening 
of the ear to the centre of the forehead is 
short, but the backhead may be long and 
wide, and require a large hat, while the in- 
tellect is weak. 

Again, a person may have a small head 
as a whole, and a strong intellect, but it will 
be found that the principal part of the brain 
is forward of the ears. The idea, therefore, 
entertained by uninformed objectors, that a 

rson requiring a large hat should be intel- 

ectual, and one requiring an average or 
small hat must necessarily be weak in intel- 
lect, is a signal fallacy. 

The average Indian brain is about as 
large as that of the white man, but he is far 
his inferior in intellect. Those who know 
any thing of Indian craniology are aware 
that their middle and posterior lobes of brain 
are immense, while the anterior or intellec- 
tual lobe is comparatively deficient. But 
the Indian mind corresponds with the shape 
of his brain. His animal passions are ex- 
cessively strong compared with his intellect. 
Pride, determiuation, cau slyness, and 
cruelty are hs leading ¢ eristics, and 
the organs of these propensities are located 
about the ears and crown of the head. The 
following figures, representing a bottom view 





of two brains, illustrate this point. 


The letters A A and B B show the anterior or intellec- 
tual brain: from B B to OO, the middle or animal lobe of 
brain: D D, the posterior or social brain. It will be seen 
that in the Caucasian, or European brain, the three regions 


A 


Caucasian BRrary. 


are nearly equal, while in the Indian there is a vast predo- 
minance in the size of the middle lobe ; and the immense 
power of the faculties of the organs constituting that portion 
of the brain in the Indian is universally known. 


Inpran Bra. 


Yet with these facts, palpable and overwhelming as they 
are, people who are otherwise intelligent, carp about in- 
equalities of the surface and thickness of the skull as an in- 
superable objection to practical Phrenology. 

he thickness of the skull is usually about three-sixteenths 
of an inch, sometimes more and often less. To show that the 
difference in the thickness cannot offer a serious impediment 
to the Phrenologist, nor account for the great difference in 
the shape of heads, we may remark that we have two skulls 
in our Philadelphia cabinet which show this point very 
clearly. One is the skull of a native African, the other a 
celebrated Indian chief, Big Thunder ; the former remark- 
able for his docility and social affection; the latter, as his 
name indicates, equally distinguished for pride, energy, cru- 
elty and cunning. 

= have taken a few measurements which may interest the 
reader. 

African. Indian. Difference. 
Length, 7} in. 63 in. } in. 
Width, 5 * 6 “ bs 
Ear to occiput, 44 “ 34 14 “ 





eee 


These skulls are of equal thickness, yet 
the African has a head three-fourths of an 
inch longer than Big Thunder from the root 
of the nose to the backhead ; an inch and 4 
quarter longer from the opening of the ear 
to the backhead, while from ear to ear it is 
an inch and a quarter narrower. The capa- 
city of the Indian skull is more than one- 
fourth greater than that of the African. Who 
will say that there could be a difference of 
an inch and a quarter in the thickness of the 
two skulls if they now belonged to the living 
heads, instead of being opened to inspection 
by the saw? 

But it may be objected that, in the living 
head, we cannot tell a thick from a thin 
skull. Every physiologist can tell at a glance 
whether a person has a heavy or light bony 
structure, and consequently, whether he has 
naturally a thick or a thin skull ; besides, if 
we lay the hand on a head when the person 
speaks, if the skull be thin, there will be a 
Mag 2 sensible vibration ; if thick, there will 
be less, as any reader can tell, by trying the 
experiment ; but if it do »ot vibrate at all, 
one may safely conclude that he is “ a thick- 
skull.” The thickness of skulls cannot, by 
any possibility, account for the differences 
in the dimensions of heads, and those of 
which we have here given the measurement 
do not indicate the broadest differences we 
can find either in our cabinet or in our daily 
professional practice. 

The following are from correct casts in 
our possession. Mark the difference in width 
and elevation of the forehead. 


Gosse was noted for his kindness, gene- 
rosity and unselfishness. He could not say 
Vo. He gave —7 two fortunes, and having 
inherited a third, he wisely appointed a 
treasurer or agent to take care of it for him. 


~EDD 





Black Hawk, it is well known, was 4 
proud, cruel, ferocious warrior, a marked 
specimen of predominant animal and selfish | 
propensities, who delighted in all the savage 
cruelty of Indian warfare, and whose Ul 
tamed nature would not wince in the pre | 
sence of General Jackson, in the very heart 
of the country of his captors. Such a head 
contained a brain formed like the figure of 
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the Indian brain given above ; and wherever we 
find a head thus shaped, we may safely infer 
similar characteristics, without fear that the 
thickness of the skull stands in the way of a cor- 
rect estimate. Moreover, where the side-head is 
thus large, the organs constituting that great 
width are generally very active, and consequently 
the skull at that point is much thinner than if 
the organs were small and inactive. 

In estimating the absolute size of organs, we 
consider the distance from the medulla oblongata, 
or centre of the brain, to the seat of each organ 
at the surface. This central point lies at the base 
of the brain, midway between the openings of the 
ears. As we measure the absolute semi-diameter 
of a wheel by measuring from the hub to the sur- 
face or rim, so we learn the size of the phrenolo- 
gical organs. If the distance be found equal, we 
would say the wheel is round or well balanced. 
If certain parts had been rep owen | made smaller, 
or had been crushed in by heavy loads, we should 
find hills and hollows, as we sometimes do on 
heads. If we find a smooth, well-balanced head, 
with all the organs equally developed, measuring 
21% inches, we would call the size of the oo 
average. In another head, shaped precisely like 
it, measuring 23 inches, we would call the organs 
large or very large. ese heads would exhibit 
the same general character, but one would be 
much more powerful than the other. They would 
differ in degree, not in quality. A large and 
small egg, or a large and small wagon-wheel, 
illustrate the point. 

A well-formed head is oblong or oval in shape, 
like an egg, rather than round, like a wheel or a 
globe ; but the wheel serves as a good illustration 
of the true mode of measuring the radial exten- 
sion of the organs from the centre to the circum- 
ference of the brain. We trust that those who 
read this article will bury for ever their baseless 
argument respecting the difficulties of practical 
Phrenology arising from the thickness and slight 
inequalities of the plates of the skull. 

Phrenological Cabinet, 

231 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Hrography. 


SARAH BENJAMIN, 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINE YEARS OF AGE. 

















A CORRESPONDENT, to whom also we are in- 
debted for the daguerreotype from which our por- 
trait was engraved, furnishes us with the follow- 
ing account of this remarkable old lady : 


Mrs. Sarah Benjamin was born in or near 
Chester, Orange Co., N. Y. She will be one hun- 
dred and nine years old on the 17th day of the 
present month. She has had three husbands, all 
of whom are now dead. Her first husband, Wm. 
Reid, was killed in a battle at Charleston, South 
Carolina. They were married in Orange county, 
Pa. Her second husband died in the far West. 
His name was Aaron Osborn. They were married 
in Albany, N. Y. He was enlisted for three years 
in the army at the time of marriage. Her third 
husband, John Benjamin, died at Pleasant Mount, 
Wayne county. They were married in Orange 
Co., N. Y. By her last two husbands she had 
several children. 

She was with the army alli through the Revo- 
lutionary War. She was in Albany during the 
hard winter of 1780, and at West Point two or 
three years, while the army was stationed there ; 
and when it left under General Washington, she 
followed. Her business was cooking and washing 
for her husband and other soldiers. She speaks 
distinctly of riding on horseback through the 
streets of Philadelphia on the way to Yorktown, 
and also of embarking on board ship at the head 
of Elk river, and of cruising down Chesapeake 
Bay, and landing (I think) at James river. She 
was at or near 





orktown during the entire siege, 


| the place where t 
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SARAH BENJAMIN. (109 Years or scr.) 





employed as usual, and saw the surrender of the 
place. She says that the roar of those cannon is 
still in her ears, and the memory of the sights 
and scenes of that time are as fresh in her mind 
as though they happened but yesterday. She says 
that Cornwallis did not give up his sword to Wash- 
ington,—Cornwallis appointed one of his officers 
to do that disagreeable part of the business: 
Washington also appointed an officer to receive 
the sword. Cornwallis feigned sickness as an 
excuse, and the generosity of Washington over- 
looked the matter. 

She speaks of the officers and men of the Bri- 
tish army eueping as they passed, in long one | 

eir conqueror stood—unarmed, 
defenceless, and in astrange land. She says that 
those tears made the Americans feel awkward, 
but she presumed that the British felt more so. 

It was during the siege that General Washing- 
ton came along and cautioned the old lady about 
exposing herself to the enemy’s bullets, as she 
stood near one of the trenches. “Oh!” said she, 
“General, the bullet never cheats the gallows !”’ 
and the General passed on with a smile. 

Of such stuff were the women of ’76 composed ! 
How different from the delicate ladies of 1854, 
who can’t stand a breath of pure air coming in 
at the open window, for fear of a death-cold! 
Nevertheless, the world is growing better. 

Mrs. Benjamin was in the town after its surren- 
der, and speaks of the appearances presented there. 
She saw the work of the bombshells upon the 
houses, dead negroes lying around, and, in stacks 
standing by themselves, the arms of the enemy. 
No white men were left unburied. In due time 
she returned to Orange county, and remained 
there for a while, at or near Newburg. She after- 
wards retired into the interior of the county— 
her husband having gone to the West—and earned 
a living by oe for the farmers. She after- 
wards removed to White Lake, and there married 
Benjamin. 

She has been a resident of Wayne county 
thirty-seven years. Her memory is as good as 
ever. She speaks of things happening when she 
was only five years old!—more than a century 
ago! She mentioned tie circumstance of her 
father holding her up in a boat while crossing the 
Deleware, near where Stroudsburg now is, to pick 
some berries from a bush which out from an 
overhanging bank. She was only five years old 
then! She speaks of the costumes of the maidens 
a century ago—her playmates and P Nags friends, 
long, long years ago in heaven, e counts by 





halves and quarters of centuries, as you and I 
would by halves and quarters of years. Her eye 
is a little dim, her hearing a little thick, and she 
stoops a little. The hand of time has been lightly 
laid upon her. Her hair is not very gray, and 
but a few years ago she had teeth. Her voice is 
still rich, full and unshaken. She hasan old um- 
brella-stick which she uses as a staff, though not 
necessarily. She spins her thirty-two knots of 
yarn weekly, and doubles and twists it, having 
previously carded the wool. When I came in 
upon her, the old spinning-wheel—the only one 
which I have seen for years—was humming its 
olden tune, and ghe walking to and from the spin- 
die! I assure you, Sir, it is not often that you 
will find a century in calico playing upon the 
good “old-fashioned piano!” When she per- 
ceived me, she turned about and gave me a hearty 
shake of the hand, and we sat down to talk of 
what I have written you. M. W. 


ReMARKS.—Admirably suggestive of both 
thought and sentiment is the preceding narrative. 
The bare fact that a human being has lived not 
only “ three-score and ten,” but five-score and 
ten, shows, in part, with what capacities human 
nature is endowed—shows what is possible to all 


who fulfil the life-conditions. hat she owes 
much of this longevity to hereditary causes, is 
obvious, yet this but shows that these conditions 
are possible to others as well as to her. Old Parr 
lived to be 152, and others have been known to 
attain even greater age. Then what folly, since 
this advanced age is possible, to reduce the span of 
life, by violating its laws, to 30, or even 50 years! 
Her history, also, reveals some of the causes 
of this ey 7 She has always led a most 
active life. Without fulfilling this condition, no 
one ever attains length of days. It is as indis- 
pensable as breath itself. And she seems to have 
fulfilled it nobly. She walks and works nearly 
three-quarters of a mile per day. If she had spun 
only as much as now ever since twenty—-and she 
has doubtless averaged more work in something 
else if not in spinning—she has spun more than 
enough to reach around the globe—spinning re- 
uiring her to go over each thread twice, besides 
the twisting, which would add a quarter more. 
Think of one human being walking and worki 
MORE THAN ENOUGH TO WALK AROUND OUR GLOBE, ani 
carding wool e: to spin a thread after her, or 
doing fts ui in other kinds of work! Ob- 
serve that this is but averaging her life-labor from 
what she now actually accomplishes daily in her 
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one hundred and ninth year, And think you she 
does not also wash dishes, sweep, and do other 

“chores?” How vast the amount of muscular 
exertion she has put forth since she was born! 
Which of us has done atithe as much! Wouldit 
not be better for us to increase our locomotion? 

That she possesses one of the very best muscu- 
lar systems to be found, is obvious from the pro- 
minence of her features, and distinctness of mus- 
cular lineations. Such a temperament always 
accompanies great activity and endurance of la- 
bor, and the toughest possible constitution. 

Her head, phrenologically considered, is re- 
markably fine. It is high and full in the upper 
region, but narrow and retreating in the lower. 
Constructiveness, Benevolence, and the reflective 
organs obviously predominate, Acquisitive- 
ness, which begets industry, is ube orm and 
Order are also large, while Cautiousgess is less, 
which c with her co reply to 
General Washington, that none were shot who 
ought to be hung. q 

he seems in tolerable flesh, yet by no means 
corpulent ; and fulfils the motto, “A Jean horse 
for a long pull!” 

Undoubtedly, her being so much ont of doors, in 
following the army, added to her life-tenure. All 
of us stay by far too much within doors. Espe- 
pe bane fashion impose quite too much in-door 
confinement, too much inertia, upon her devo- 
tees. Be itso. Then they must die the sooner. 

_ She has both a benignant and intelligent phy- 
siognomical expression of countenance ; and bears 
the general marks, not of an acrid, scolding tem- 
per, but of much kindly feeling—another condi- 
tion of longevity. Bad passions, and a hating, 
hateful disposition shorten life. 

Her habits are also regular—another import- 
ant life-condition. She does about so much each 
day, and this indicates a like system in her other 
habits. A point most prolonging of life. 

And how much patriotism Cor narrative is cal- 
culated to inspire! She cooked and washed for 
the heroes of ‘76! Honored woman! 


HOWARD» 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. 





I po not know whether you have ever given a 
meme ga sketch of the character and life of 
foward. I think it would be very interesting. 
A chart of his head would probably have read 
something like the following: Large head—234 
to 24 ipibes. Coronal height, 15 or 154 inches, 
Largest organ, Benevolence—7. Veneration, 
Spirituality, Conscientiousness, Hope, Human 
Nature, Comparison, Order, and Individuality, 6. 
Self-Esteem, Causality, Adhesiveness, Inhabitive- 
ness, and Amativeness, 5. Combativeness, 6, 
Destructiveness, 5. Approbativeness, Language, 
and Mirth, 4, Perceptives, large. Reflectives, 
full. Intellectual lobe not very wide, but very 
—— indicating great foresight and intu- 
tion. The whole head long, rather narrow and 


high. Moral and — faculties very large. 


Social, full. Selfish, full, but far overbalanced 
by the higher faculties. Howard was preémi- 
nently the Prisoner’s Friend, and the father of 
Prison Reform. He was a strict vegetarian, and 
he bathed daily. Hy. died in 1790, 64, at 
Cherson, Russia, on the Black Sea, while on a 
tour to os the nature and causes of that ter- 
rible pestilence, the Plague, and, if possible, to 
discover a remedy for it. A few months before 
he died, he wrote the following opinion of vege- 


ism : 
“T am firmly persuaded that as to the health 
of our bodies, herbs and fruits will sustain nature 
in every t far beyond the best flesh-meat. 
- « » The Lord planted a en for mankind in 
the beginn' ng and — ed it with all manner 
of fruits and his was ace ordained 
for man, If these still had food of man, 
he would not have contracted so many disease 
in his body, nor crue} vices in his soul. The tast, 
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of most sorts of flesh is disagreeable to those who 
for any time abstain from it; and none can be 
competent judges of what I say but those who 
have made a trial of it.” 

The most prominent features in Howard’s cha- 
racter were his immense benevolence, his fervid 
piety and implicit trust in God, and the emi- 
nently practical cast of his mind. Although at 
first his gigantic schemes of benevolence were 
considered visionary and almost Utopian, yet he 
lived to carry them out with the most minute 
exactness and complete success. 

I consider Howard’s experience and testimony 
in favor of an exclusively vegetable diet, equal 
to any on record, because in his case he 
to the severest possible test during his whole life. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. H.C. F. 





General Articles. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
No. VIL. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


The Sezx-relation the Basis of ——— 
first thinkers among men found themselves be- 
tween light and darkness, in the mazes of an in- 
tellectual labyrinth. They took the first clew 
that offered, but followed it in the wrong direc- 
tion, and plunged into the Cimmerian darkness 
of metaphysics. Later ages, grown wiser, have 
ceased to attempt direct interior explorations 
into Man and the Universe; but, making their 
way out to the luminary of Fact, they seek to 
light their tapers at that, as a preparatory to fur- 
ther discoveries within. The Greek sages busied 
themselves in constructing each his world out of 
the most ideal stuff, and then in showing, by com- 
parison with the actual, how near they had hit 
the mark: but more solid heads among the mo- 
derns have a plodding way of pulling to pieces 
the world as they find it, to satisfy themselves 
what it was made of and how put together. They 
synthesized ; we analyze. ey built on a fan- 
tasy ; we aim to build on universal fact. 

And our analytical spirit lights upon some cu- 
rious enough subjects ; but its charter is broad, 
and it turns away from nothing that enters into 
the conditions of our existence. So we cease to 
study spiritual dualisms, though doubtless there 
are Fe things,—and losing ith in the power 
of the stars over “ lovers’ ” destinies, and the 
making of matches in heaven, we begin to look 
simply and ne. into the fact and philoso- 
phy of “ pairing.” e begin to fix the long tru- 
ant orbs of our vision on those rotund and very 
distinguishable bits of physiology we call our- 
selves ; and this, too, that we may discover the 
laws of ourselves as natural, sentient existences, 
and may thence better infer our duties, privi- 
leges, and destinies. 

hus studying, we find that the principle of 
Man-and-Woman-hood lies at the very basis of 
all society. Although that old fox, Secretiveness, 
with one eye shut and the other blinking, has 
kept this fact snug under his “ privy seal” for 
ages past, yet the “injunction of secresy” must 
at last be removed. e whole subject will be 
discussed until it is understood and settled ; and 
Prudery may as well prepare for the “ issue,” 
with whatever fortitude she can muster. Men 
snd women are beginning to be widely and be- 
ond the power of control agitated about sexual 
aws and proprieties. The tumult grows, and the 
truth may only be found throagh long, painful, 
and disheartening gry] ut let the storm 
come! It cannot fail to find corruptions, hoary 
wrongs, crimes legalized as well as fashionable, 
in the marriage relations of the most enlightened 
countries. ur much-lauded “family institu- 
tion” merges, not many thousand miles away, in 
harems, and, not many centuries back, in abso- 
lute serfdom of the wife. There is too much un- 








as ever, bound up in the True. 

But again, does any one, of well-balanced mind, 
believe that this current of es is setting 
towards the recent notion of “ love” commu- 
nism of the sexes? For it is well known that, as 

of old demonstrated the “ transmi- 
tion of so’ 


have his 
mony—an “ill-assorted”’ thing, in the main, as 
he tells us—lest they should commit a great sin, 
and violate the eternal chastity of Nature! 
Fortunately, Phrenology will throw some light 
on this matter. It is no difficult thing to prove 
that the advocates of “free love” are such from 
the existence in their cerebral tion of 
marked deficiencies. And no consequence more 
certainly flows from the truths of Phrenology than 
this :—That convictions which men entertain by 
reason of a false development in them of import- 
ant cerebral organs, are in no way entitled to our 
confidence, but are by that very fact rendered 
suspicious or pronounced to be false. Let us 
apply this test. Under the constant changes of 
intimacy that would take place in the promiscuous 
system, brought about by the ever-active restless- 
ness and selfishness of our yet unsubdued lower 
nature, children—whom the moralist and the 
friend of progress alike know to be the hope of 
the world—would be infinitely the losers. They 
would almost or wholly lack the kind, continued 
care, the oversight and instruction of parents. 
Indeed, they would have parents, but no Tr 
father and mother, in the high and ng 
sense of those words. No person, then, can advo- 
cate the no-marriage system, who is possessed in 
even a fair degree of the noble and tender feeling 
of Parental Love. He or she that is a love-com- 
munist, is so from a defici here : this we wish 
to have understood. “ But,” says such a one, “all 
would be fathers and mothers to all the young; 
and the prevailing selfishness of families woul 
be done away.” We have only to reply that 
plainly, here, the selfishness of families is in- 
veighed against, because it stands in the way of 
the deeper selfishness of promiscuous lust; and 
let him who would see the former cured by intro- 
ducing the latter, hold up his right hand speedily ! 
Nay, we venture to affirm that the champions of 
the system we speak of will be found to be those 
who have never been permitted to realize in its 
best form, if at all, the pleasurable exercise of 
the parental sentiment: they have poorly, and 
generally not at all, known the happiness of 
having children to love and be loved by. 
Coupled with this deficiency of Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, there must in most instances be found a 
feeble development of Inhabitiveness, giving the 
unfixed, roving character that knows little of the 
tender associations and substantial charms—with 
all its failings—of a home. The class we speak 
of will be found also to lack Continuity and the 
feeling given by the organ that has been termed 
Union for Life. This is declared by the character 
of their love—that of the butterfly for the flower, 
with nothing stable and enduring about it, but 
changing with the whims of the hour. Above all, 
they will be found to lack true Veneration, Bene- 
volence, and Conscience ; else they could never 80 
lightly respect the capacities and destiny of a hu- 
man spirit, as to trifle away, with each new para- 
mour in turn, a brief hour of pleasure, and then 
leave the victim of their selfish desires to float 
down the stream of time, and wrestle with the vi- 
cissitudes of life, henceforth by them uncared for 
and unremembered! Of a deficiency in so many 
and so important departments of human affection 
and sentiment, is communism in love necessarily 
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the offspring. Indeed, the whole phrenology of its 
advocates is transparently embodied in fol- 
lowing reply of one of them to the editor of the 
New York Tribune, when pressed in regard to this 
difficulty of the neglect of children: “We hold 
that the parents should-aot be sacriricep to their 
children”? Whether the parentage of this doc- 
trine, or its fruits, commend it to our adoption, 
students of Phrenology, and all men and women 
of high moral tone, will clearly judge. 

Expensiveness of Appetites.—Listening to a 
fishmonger’s horn the other day, its notes seemed 
to be saying, “ Toot, toot: I want money! who 
wants fish?” The monody of the fishmonger, 
“with variations,” is that of ev business 
throughout the world. The sign- the card, 
the “ shingle,” the show-bill, the advertisement, 
—all are twanging out, and with vastly more 
sound than symphony, “ Toot, toot: I want mo- 
ney! who wants silks, jewels, pies, candies, rum, 
law, drugs, winding-sheets, et cetera, et cetera?” 
—all in one breath, blending their importunity 
to be rich. Each traffic relies on the strength of 
others’ necessities, or, more frequently, of their 
appetites, for the means of self-support and self- 
gratification. The money paid for one superfiu- 
ous indulgence, too often purchasesa dozen others 
before it is put to one use wholly honorable and 
needful. How much excellent activity is wasted 
on ignoble appetites! The toiling millions are 
swayed at the beck of commerce, like legions of 
sprites under the magician’s wand. The passions 
and pride have carried it against the higher man- 
hood ; and so Acquisitiveness sits, to-day, on the 
throne of the world ! 

The Nobler Senses——All experience proves 
sight and hearing the nobler senses. And he 
who (except for purposes of mechanical skill, 
where all the senses may be said to meet on a 
level) cultivates these to the exclusion of their 
baser allies, most elevates, refines, and purifies 
his mind. He lays in a stock of Nature’s higher 
and purer forms, and busies his faculties in tracing 
their relations and consequences ; thus leaving 
the sordid elements in his composition to settle, 
as the dregs in the mixture of life, to their 
due position of subordination and insignificance. 
Education preéminently of the eye and ear is one 
of the capital secrets of a high moral tone, and of 
a high intellectual success. 

Excitement and Profligacy are twin. Either 
one involves the other. The profligate man will 
find every occasion of excitement pleasing to him 
on the moment; “for,” will be whispered in- 
wardly, “I can give free rein, I can overleap all 
bounds, now.” Recklessness is the fruit of ex- 
citement, physiologically, as it is historically. Is 
this because whatever excites the mind quickens 
the flow of blood into the brain, and because of 
this the basilar region, and especially Destruc- 
tiveness, receives the greater share? 

Will_and “ Won’t.”—Firmness with Energy 
says, “I will”—works and succeeds. But Firm- 
ness with Combativeness says, “I will not,” and 
spends life in negations, hostilities, and conse- 
quent inefficiency. - 

“Mind your own Business” is a maxim of 
very questionable propriety, if meant to cover all 
Possible instances ; but “ let that of other people 
alone,” when used with the same extension, is 
positively indefensible and hurtful. The former 
says, “Friend, attend to what immediately inte- 
Tests you, and to nothing else ; that is your mis- 
Sion in time: it is enougt to employ all your 
faculties, and is all you can do at the best.” “The 
latter adds—a still more precious piece of advice ! 
—“Let your fellows alone. They are all able to 
take care of themselves, and much prefer to uo 
80. It is none of your business how they live, or 
how they die,—how well they , or how 
vielowe ties fi on they are virtuous or 

wise or ignorant, or oppressed, ha 
or miserable!’ Both these vse may apes 
predominant selfishness ; and to such as 
argue them in this spirit, we would say, Consult 





be apd Testament, passim. But they both have 
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will rightly noes ch morality and good sense 
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Paysio, as an art, is now nearly four thousand 
years old, and there is no impropriety in inquir- 
ing, What has it done for the world? With all 
its lore and science and experience—-with all its 
libraries, apparatus, and privileges—of how much 
real service has it been to mankind? Has it 
averted misery, ameliorated suffering, or to any 
material extent bettered the physical condition 
of men? Dr. Rush, the wisest and most honest 
of America’s —- answers these several 
questions, for he says that, though the science of 
medicine has many times done much good, it has 
yet multiplied the number of our diseases, and 
= increased the fatality of those we already 


I fully agree with this opinion, and my know- 
ledge of the subject leads me to believe that, until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
practice of what has been termed medicine has 
been of little benefit, but much injury ; for phy- 
sicians have looked upon their business as one 
confined to the curing of disease, rather than as 
extended to its prevention. They have taught 
the people to connect the fee with the mystic 
prescription, not with the amount of wholesome 
information imparted; and thus they came to 
measure and limit their labors and their philan- 
thropy by a sordid interest. From this false 
starting-point medicine has ran a course of error, 
and it is but too true that the profession to which 
I belong has ever been averse to sanctioning any 
proposition or abetting any undertaking that 
would enlighten the people on the subject of 
health. They have always been the last to devise 
wholesome regulations, teach hygienic laws, em- 
ploy remedial means that were known to the 
‘vulgar,’ or advise men how to conduct them- 
selves so as to need no interfering medication. 
Beginning with a false conception of what the 
were to do, the error has clung to them throug 
all their*ways ; and I do not hesitate to say that, 
had medical men properly understood and _per- 
formed the duties of their calling, our bills of 
mortality would not now be one-fourth of what 
they are. 

Among the numerous mistakes into which phy- 
sicians have been led by this false position of the 
healing art, is that of neglecting to employ the 
human mind as an agent in restoring the diseased 
body to a state of health. They have ever been 
remarkably diligent in searching for new reme- 
dies, devising new applications, and concocting 
new and curious compounds, until the list of 
medical materials has grown to a startling size. 
But the influence that the mind exerts upon the 
body has been passed by with a mere exclama- 
tion ; and while all have seen and felt the import- 
ant connection it had with health, there have 
been no attempts made to turn the fact to any 
practical advan Physic for the body has 
been abundant, but mental physic, and the ten 
thousand anodynes, tonics, and stimulants that 
exist there, remain comparatively nnknown and 
unused. Whole folios, veritable libraries, have 
been written on the qualities of the various min- 
eral and vegetable remedies, but the vast medi- 
cal storehouse that lives in the human mind is 
unexplored, and the potent restorative virtues of 
the mental preparations are scarce honored with 
a mention by the authorities in physic. The 
phrenal influence for evil is well known, and 
very many novel cases are recorded in which the 
subjugation of the animal to the mental nature 
has been surprisingly instanced. But that this 
influence could be made subservient of an equal 
amount of good has received but little thought, 
or at least no effort has been made to establish 

rules by which the physician might learn how to 
employ the mental power at will. There has 
been no lack of industry on the part of medical 
men, but too much effort has been expended in 
describing the effects of a given poison, or in 
finding arguments to sustain a favorite hypothe- 
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sis, and not enough in exploring the more life- 
Important — of nature. Four thousand 
years have been employed by them in building 
4 and tearing down one theory after another, 

+ during this long period the healthy influences 
of the unchanging and undying mind have been 
scarcely. sounded, and the misery-softening po- 
tency of the mental remedies are even 1\ow gen- 
erally unknown. 

Since the promulgation of the new system of 
mental philosophy by Dr. Gall, the relations ex- 
isting between the mind and the body have been 
more clearly understood than ever before, and a 
way has been opened by which an investigation 
of their mutual erry slaty pengeees is 

tly facilitated. And the sa ng clearness 
with which this;philosophy traces the mental 
operations recently incited quite a desire 
amon to inquire more closely into the 
restoring virtues of the several faculties. The 
-psychical treatment.of disease begins to receive a 
share of that attention which it deserves, and 
much good has ry frees accomplished b 
making available the limited knowledge that is 
on the subject. The great change that 
has taken place in the conduction of Insane Asy- 
lums, and the very happy success that has at- 
tended this change, is a familiar instance of the 
benefits of such knowledge ; and if the study of 
mental medicine should stop here, the good it 
has already wrought is sufficient to place it 
among the beneficent sciences of this age. But 
this is only a single division of the subject, and 
as time explores and unfolds it in its various 
connections, we will find it developing into 
a beautiful system, exercising its healing quali- 
ties alike on body and mind, restoring that health 
which is so necessary to make life endurable, and 
imparting that soul-relish which forms the sum 
and substance of finite happiness. : 4 

In the present state of anthropological know- 
ledge, it is more difficult to trace the influence 
that certain faculties of the mind exert upon s 
cifie functions of the body, than to define the 
mental tone that is imparted by the health or 
disease of the @everal physical organs. We can- 
not say that the exercise of this faculty will in- 
crease this secretion, and the derangement of 
that faculty will disturb the operations of that 
viscus. We cannot say that disappointed Adhe- 
siveness will develop a weakness of the kidneys, 
or excited Ideality cure a dyspepsia. Instances 
may have been noticed in which these effects re- 
sulted from those causes, or at least have been so 
palpably connected with them, as to lead us to 

join the two in that relation. But our faith in 
the regularity of this connection would be at 
once shaken if the next case of disappointed Ad- 
hesiveness we observed was found associated with 
a dyspepsia, and the third one with a palpitation 
of the heart, or if a stimulated Ideality was the 
cause of hysteria, or the relief of a diabetes. 
Yet such incongruities of influence do exist, and 
are commonly met with, showing the impossibil- 
ity of establishing a mental medical treatment 
on the idea of a specific connection between or- 
gans and faculties. We must believe that the 
mind’s power over the body is exerted according 
to certain rules, but it remains for future investi- 
gation to teach us the nature of these rules, and 
to make known the conditions and circumstances 
by which they are modified. 

Of the corporeal influence, on the other hand, 
we can speak with a much greater degree ef cer- 
tainty, for the connection of function with fac- 
ulty is here more direct and positive. In a state 
of health, the phrenologist is accustomed to find 
certain characteristic tones of mind associated 
with a predominance of specified divisions of the 
body ; and the law which determines these quali- 
ties in the normal state is pues exact in deter- 
mining the qualities of the abnormal state. 
Hence we al that a diseased action of 
the biliary ap causes a depression, gloom- 
iness, surliness of the mind, and aha rg 
stomach engenders peevishness and ility. 
Thal mental conditions are observed to invaria- 
bly follow those particular derangements, and 
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the regularity of the connection forces us to 
consider them as sequences or effects, of which 
the specified functional diseases are the causes. 
Different individuals may manifest their gloomi- 
ness or their peevishness in different channels 
and in different ways, but these diversities will 
be regulated in strict accordance with the mental 
organization peculiar to the individual. Thus 
one with governing Acquisitiveness will, under 
the influence of a torpid liver, feel a constant 
gloom concerning the state of his finances ; while 
another with prominent Approbativeness will be 
particularly anxious on the subject of his reputa- 
tion, be that reputation connected with matters 
political, religious, literary, or domestic. One 
person, under the morbid sensitiveness of a dis- 
eased digestion, will, with large Approbativeness 
and Ideality, show an irritability im, matters of 
personal appearance, as the state of the dress, 
the condition of the hair, and such like ; another, 
with large Order, will be over-particular on the 
position and arrangement of things, atid be won- 
derfully annoyed at the least displacement of 
his wares ; while a third, with ruling Combative- 
ness, will have a fire added to his courage, and 
manifest a decided tendency to querulousness. 
Yet all these are but different ways of evidencing 
the depression caused by the one functional dis- 
turbance, and the irritability caused by the other. 
They are the same lights shining through glasses 
of different colors, and depend upon laws and 
conditions which the pencil of Phrenology can 
trace with unwavering exactness through all their 
interminable varieties. 

Such, then, is the present state of anthropo- 
logical knowledge. The influence that different 
physical organs exert upon the mind is specific, 
detinable, and positive. The mental influence 
upon the body, although it is seen to be so very 
great, is not so clearly known nor so fully fath- 
omed, and its line of action cannot be traced 
with any degree of specific certainty. The light 
that coming research will throw upon this sub- 
ject is as yet unseen, but in a practical point of 
view we can only avail ourselves of the know- 
ledge we now possess, leaving future years to 
increase our means as they increttse our informa- 
tion. 

These considerations, together with many 
others which cannot be mentioned in a limited 
article, lead us to the establishment of the first 
rule the physician is to observe in the practice of 
Medical Phrenology, or, if the expression is pre- 
ferred, the mental treatment of physical disease. 
This rule may be thus expressed: In making a 
presctiption for the mind, with the view of re- 
storing a certain derangement of the body, learn 
the particular influence this disease is exerting 
upon the mind, and then direct the mental treat- 
ment solely to the restoration of the disturbed 
faculties. Acquaint yourself exactly and mi- 
nutely with the general nature and the specific 
direction of the influence exerted by the abnor- 
mal functions ; then, using such physical treat- 
ment as your convictions or your experience may 
dictate, give the psychical remedies a purely 
mental bearing. Look upon the condition of the 
faculties as a separate and distinct malady, and 
then, in accordance with other rules to be here- 
after mentioned, apply your phrenal remedies to 
its relief. If these can be directed with propriety 
and skill sufficient to succeed in overcoming the 
disturbance of the faculties, and restoring the 
mind to its proper equilibrium, the prescription 
has accomplished its end, and mental medicine 
has done all it can for the cure of the physical 
disease. 





Tue “Famy Guarps,” (aS THEY MIGHT HAVE 
Bren. )—Firet Fairy.—* Why,Nelly, crying as if your heart 
would break—what's the matter.” 

Second Fairy (sobbing bitterly.)—* Wh-why, would you 
believe it, that hor-horrid brute of a cajtain has ordered me 
to be confined for talking on a parade! I don’t m-m-mind 
the p-p-punishment, but—(with a burst of tears) only f-f- 
fancy how dreadful it will sound !"—L¥. Y. Picaywne. 


Social Science, 








THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Society means man in his life of relations. 

The fundamental principle of human relations 
lies in the attractions and repulsions, sympathies 
and antipathies inherent to the elements of cha- 
racter of which mankind is com lS 

The accidental principle of human relations 
lies in the coincidences or collisions, convergence 
or divergence, of individual interests. 

The first principle presents fixed data for the 
investigations of passional or social analysis. It 
is identical in essence with that qualitative or 
molecular law of individualities and affinities, 
which chemistry reveals among the elements of 
matter. 

The second principle presents the proper sphere 
of human control, subject to modification by the 
wills of men, whether wisely and methodically 
directed, or given over to ignorance and anarchy: 
it is related with the general laws of gravitation 
and cohesion, and controls spaces and quantities, 
but not ific qualities. Man cannot create 
laws or relations of social affinity. He can only 
discover them ; but it remains for him to create 
and to subordinate to the former all the relations 
of political interest. 

ur life of relations exhibits three primordial 
aspects, to wit: sensuism, affection, and intellect. 
Affection gives, in the life of mankind, the ties 
preéminently social ; sensuism, the material ties, 
and intellect, the mathematical ties, since it cog- 
nizes the laws of the universe and the harmonies 
which interlock its various parts, or of which, at 
least, they are susceptible. 

The scientific laws of society may be revealed 
by applying intellect to observe and classify the 
actions and reactions of characters upon each 
other in their relations of sensuism and affection. 

Sensuism tends to conquer and possess the 
elementary, mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms ; to appropriate through art and industry 
their varied resources, and by assuring the ma- 
terial sovereignty of the human race over the 
planet which it inhabits, to give it a firm foun- 
dation on which to develop its social affections 
and its spiritual intelligence. 

The individual man, being too feeble to wres- 
tle alone with natural forces which he does not 
comprehend, and which often, like the mythical 
sphynx, devour those who cannot guess their se- 
cret law, is indirectly forced into society, even 
by his sensuism, although this sensuism does not 
refuse to provide him, even in isolation, with a 
wild and simple minimum of subsistence. 

As the social affections in their varied ties 
of love and wry a friendship and ambi- 
tion, consummate the life of the senses; so is 
their combined stimulus necessary to the deve- 
lopment of intellect, which never transcends a 
very low —_ in the wild and isolated man, 
and which often subsides into idiocy, or is broken 
by madness in the horrors of solitary confine- 
ment, or when other misfortunes have alienated 
the individual from the ties of social affection. 

It clearly appears then, that socrery, while 
embracing in its provisions the material relations 
of the individual with nature, through his senses, 
and his spiritual relations with the laws of har- 
mony, through his intellect, is essentially the 
SPHERE OF HIS AFFECTIONS. 

The first and chief problem which the science 
of society must elucidate is, then, the distribu- 
tion of —— and antipathies ; and the indi- 
cation of such institutions and procedures, that 
the child, as he is born into the world, may find 
every thing ready to favor the development of 
his industrial vocations and natural instincts, the 
free expansion and mutual interchange of his af- 
fections, and the gradual evolution of his spirit- 
ual faculties. 

Those social institutions which human life re- 





quires for its progressive perfection, not having 
been attained by an effect of organic instinct, 
such as we attribute to the bee, to the ant, or to 
the beaver; it remains for the more abstract 
intellect of man to analyze the various ons 
or modes of affinity and of anti which com- 
pose his social soul, and to de e the form 
of such institutions and customs as may prove 
most effectual in securing the concords of alfinity 
and in averting the conflicts of antipathy. This 
passional analysis employs observation, experi- 
ment, consciousness, and the laws of analogy. It 
must ascertain, 

Ist. The laws of attraction and of repulsion in 
the sensuous sphere, the relations of tempera- 
ment and of organic harmony. 

2. The laws of attraction and of repulsion in 
the sphere of the social affections, including the 
public and political play of social ambition. 

3. The laws of attraction and repulsion in the 
intellectual sphere, in the domain of opinions, of 
scientific pursuits and distributive order. 

A programme of social science must embrace 
at least the following branches, explore their 
radical essence and their mutual contacts, and 
exhibit them in their organic unity : 

1st. Organic types, germs, stirpes, races. 

2d. Local spheres, and their correspondences 
with the types and forms of beings, indigenous or 
exotic, developed in them, or afterwards intro- 
duced. 

3d. Embryogeny, or law of formations. 

4th. Law of transitions, embracing the phe- 
nomena of birth and of death both for individual 
organisms and for collective or social organisms. 

5th. Law of evolutions, comprising the phe- 
nomena of nutrition and growth, of transforma- 
tion by development, as that of puberty and of 
the analogous negative phases coincident with 
the decline of life, or descending movement in 
individual and in social or collective organisms. 

6th. Law of Maturity or of static equilibria, 
both organic aud passional, physical and social. 

7th. Law of Deformations or of Counter-move- 
ment, embracing the phenomena of subversion, 
inversion, introversion and perversion in general, 
organic by diseases, passional by vice anit ‘rime, 
and analogical, as exhibited in the suby e or 
counter-typed animal and vegetable creations 
divergent with man. 

8th. Law of Therapeutics or of restitution, 
medicinal, religious, and social. 

Y. Pivotal Law, law of the series, or of uni- 
versal classification, comprising all the scales or 
gamuts of movement, conjugated in ascending 
and descending vibrations, with their respective 
pivotal and transitional characters, and the mo- 
dal variations to which they are subject in the 
distribution of planetary systems of notes or 
sounds, colors, odors, savors, tactile sensations, 
elements, minerals, plants, animals, and charac- 
ters. 

In application to human characters, more es- 
pecially, the serial law teaches the 

each discriminated as 

to its major, minor, 

and mixed; or mas- 

culine, feminine, and 

neuter modes; and 

their social applica- 
| tions. 

This is but a slight and insufficient statement 
of the office of social science, yet enough to show 
that it must embrace an elemen knowledge 
of many natural sciences, especially of human 
physiology, psychology and physiognomy ; 
requires not only an elevated range of intellect- 
ual faculties, but a large experience, both active 
and passive, in industry and luxury ; in the life 
of sensation, and that of affection, which provide 
for the intellect its subjective data. 


Scale of Passions, 
“ Instincts, 
“ Temperaments, 
“ ~~ Intellects, 





A CORRESPONDENT of the London Builder says, 
that houses should be painted in the antumn ; wood-work 
painted in October, he says, looks better at the end of four 
years, than, if painted in June, it would at the end of two. 
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Psychology. 


A CHAPTER OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTS. 


REMARKABLE CLAIRVOYANT PREDICTION. 


Tue following facts recently came to my know- 
ledge from a source of information in which I 
can place the most implicit reliance. The Rev. 
T. L. H., a well-known clergyman, who possesses 
in & remarkable de: the power of apparently 
spontaneously developed clairvoyance, was lec- 
turing, some months ago, in a Soythern city. 
While there, he fell in, one day, with a lady, the 
wife of a professional gentleman residing in an 
extreme South-western city. During the interview 
with the lady, Mr. H.’s interior or psychical per- 
ceptions became unfolded, and he proceeded to 
tell her, that her husband would at no distant 
time be in imminent danger of losing his life by 
an assault from another man. He told her that 
his safety would altogether depend upon his cool- 
ness and self-possession under the assault, as pre- 
paring him to successfully defend himself; and in 
order that he might be prepared for the ren- 
contre, when at an unexpected montent it would 
come, he advised her to persuade him to abstain 
thenceforth entirely from all intoxicating beve- 
rages. Mr. H. then proceeded to give a minute 
description of the man by whom the assault 
would be committed—a man, by-the-bye, whom he 
had never seen nor heard of—and from the de- 
scription the lady distinctly recognized a certain 

rson of her husband’s acquaintance. As Mr. 

. was wigan. with his description and re- 
marks, he suddenly felt a severe pain in the 
cheek, as though a bullet or some other weapon 
had there entered, lacerating the nerves con- 
nected with the molar teeth, and he involuntarily 
exclaimed, “Jt hurts worse than a thousand 
toothaches.”’ 

The fore part of last summer, Mr. H., having 





returned to the North, received a letter from the’ 


lady above referred to, in which she stated that 
her husband’s life had been attempted, in two in- 
stances, by the man whom he (Mr. H.) had de- 
scribed as seen in his vision ; that in the first in- 
stance, by dint of coolness and self-possession, he 
had escaped uninjured; but that in the second 
instance he had received in his cheek the ball 
from a pistol, and that whilst the surgeon was 
dressing the wound, he had actually uttered the 
very words repeated by Mr. H.—“Jt hurts worse 
than a thousand toothaches !” 

It is proper to state that after the lady had re- 
ceived this transic premonition of the ger to 
which her husband was exposed, she earnestly cau- 
tioned him to beware of the man pointed out in 
the vision, and, that he might be prepared for the 
event of any conflict which might arise between 
them, dissuaded him from all use of intoxicating 
drinks, and induced him to join the Order of the 
Sons of Temperance ; but she did not mention to 
him the vision on which her fears were based, 
knowing that he was a total disbeliever in all 
such things. The fulfilment of the whole vision, 
therefore, is totally independent of the power of 
suggestion or anticipation ; and the utterance of 
the precise words of the visionist, “Tt hurts worse 
than a thousand toothaches,”’ may be regarded 
as a specially wonderful feature of the affair. The 
minute and accurate foreshadowing of these things 
affords another proof that future events are now 
in spirit and archetype. 


4 STRANGE BUT TRUE STORY. 


The foliowing account was received from an 
eminent physician of this city, who, for reasons 
which may be readily conceived, prefers to have 

is name withholden, unless this statement should 


be called in question. If we should mention his 
name, however, there would be hundreds to say 
that any statement from him might be implicitly 








relied upon. This cian, one morning, got 
into his poe to hy a patient who was dan- 
gerously ill, and whom consequently he wished 
to see with as little delay as possible. He ordered 
the driver to proceed to the place by the nearest 
direction, and as speedily as the horses could con- 
veniently be made to travel. As they were going, 
the Doctor’s anxious th ts were, of course, 
very naturally occupied with his sick patient, but 
by a sudden and irresistible impulse they were 
turned entirely in another direction. He ordered 
his driver to turn about and proceed with the ut- 
most to Number —— Waverley Place—a 
place, by the bye, where he was not previously 
knowing that there was a person in need of his 
professienal services. On receiving this order, 
the driver looked at him in astonishment, think- 
ing he must be beside himself, but a more author- 
itative mandate from the Doctor brought him to 
obedience, and the horses were turned the other 
way. The Doctor was then impelled to urge him 
to drive faster and faster, until the horses were 
going at the top of their speed. When they came 
to the corner of Broadway and Waverley Place, 
they saw the servants who had been sent out by 
the family to whose house they were going, to 
watch for any physician who might be passing 
along, and call him in. Arriving at the house, 
the Doctor found the windows all thrown open, 
and the family in the greatest commotion, the 
husband wringing his hands and lamenting, under 
the belief that his wife was already dead. He 
proceeded to the patient’s room, and found her 
suffering under a profuse hemorrhage, but the 
faintest spark of life still remaining in her body. 
He understood the case at a glance, and quickly 
performed a surgical operation and stanched the 
blood, and the fady slowly recovered. Thus a 
valuable life was saved which would inevitably 
have been lost if the Doctor had arrived ten 
seconds later. 

We will here indulge in no speculations as to 
the source or cause of the Doctor’s impulse to 
visit that patient at that particular moment, and 
when there was no earthly reason to suppose that 
his services were needed. Some would say that 
here was a remarkable interposition of Divine 
Providence ; others would refer the case to an in- 
terference of a guardian angel, and still others 
would see in it only a remarkable development 
of the law of magnetic sympathy or presentiment. 
All we can say at this time is, that the statement 
as above given may certainly be relied upon, if 
there is any value in the most unimpeachable 
human testimony ; and the reader may explain 
the case by that theory which most commends 
itself to his judgment, not forgetting that the 
fact, however it may be explained, is certainly 
a most valuable one, considered as an index of 
the wonderful powers of the human soul. 


CURIOUS MESMERIC REVELATION. 


On one Saturday afternoon, about six o’clock, 
in the month of June last, Mr. Augustus C. Law- 
rence, a well-known and respectable gentleman 
of New Orleans, left his place of business with 
$690 in his pocket, in bank bills and gold, to- 
gether with a gold watch and chain, telling his 
clerk that he intended to stop on the levee and 
make a collection, and thence proceed to the 
baak and deposit his money. On the next 
morning a lady who is an excellent clairvoyant, 
being at the house of a friend, and suffering under 
an attack of neuralgia, requested her brother-in- 
law, Mr. J.C. Vngot, who was present, to make 
a few over her head, to remove the pain. 
He did so, when the lady immediately fell into 
the magnetic trance and became clairvoyant. She 
was asked what she saw, when with a start she 
said, she saw two men murdering another 
on the levee. She was asked if she know the man 
that was being murdered; she said it was so 
dark that she could not see plainly. A few more 
passes were made over her to deepen the mag- 
netic influence, when she started, said she saw 
plainly, and that the man who was being murder- 





ed was Mr. Lawrence! She described the scene 
in an excited manner ; exclaimed, “ Why doesn’t 
he shoot them? Why does not somebody go to 
help him?” She called aloud, as if invoking aid 
in his behalf, and then went on to say, in broken 
exclamations, “Ah! they have killed him—now 
they are taking paper money from him—now 
they are taking Soa crete, one of them has 
taken his watch. Oh! they both carry him to 
the river, and now they are throwing him in. 
Poor Lawrence, he is gone!” 

Being further interrogated, the lady then de- 
scribed the persons of the murderers, one of whom 
she said was a large ugly man, with a heavy 
beard, and the other a small dark man. She sub- 
sequently traced them to a large steamship that 
was just aboufleaving the wharf—said that they 
had embarked "aboard her, and were talking to- 
gether, and that one of them had Mr. Lawrence’s 
watch in his pocket. 

This, let it be borne in mind, was on Sunday 
morning, and some thirty hours before Mr. Law- 
rence’s friends felt any alarm concerning his 
absence. Mr. L., however, did not return when 
confidently expected, nor have we heard that he 
has yet appeared or been heard from, except 
through psychological channels of information, 
which constantly assert that he is not in this 
world ; and what strongly corroborates and al- 
most demonstrates the duirvovent’s account of 
the affair, is the fact that his hat was found, 
amid marks of blood and other indications of 
violence, on the levee, at the very spot where the 
clairvoyant had described the murder as taking 
place ; and on inquiry, it was found that on the 
morniag when this description was given, and at 
that very hour, there were actually two large 
steamships that sailed for California, on one of 
which the murderers might have embarked. 

We gather these culars from the New Or- 
leans papers, and from a letter which we have 
been permitted to peruse, sent to a friend of ours 
in this city by the brother-in-law and magnetizer 
of the lady by whom the clairvoyant revelation 
was given. w. F. 


Phustology. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—No. VII. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 








THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


Tue office of this sense is to perceive odors, 
and protect us against the danger of admitting 
noxious substances into the mouth. It is one 
which seldom becomes permanently impaired or 
lost; but when it is deficient, the other senses 
supply the loss very well. 


THE ORGANS OF SMELL. 


The structure of this epeeate may be repre- 
sented as a sort of sieve, placed in the passage of 
the air, as it is introdueed into the lungs, which 
is composed chiefly of two : Ist, a nerve to 
receive the impression ; and 24, a membrane so 
as to receive the odoriferous particles. 
This nerve is called the olfactory nerve, (from 
the Latin word olfactus, which signifies the 
smell.) It proceeds from the brain, a single 
thread, one on each side, and runs directly to 
the nose. It is very peculiar in the m in 
which it makes its exit from the inside of’the 
skull. All other nerves pass out through a sin- 
le opening, and without dividing, go on to their 
Testination; but this nerve, immediately before 
it gets out from the cranial cavity, is mee 
into a ye of enelt Sema on which 
oes through @ separate opening, hear 
fo each other. That part of the Il is therefore 
named the cribiform plate. This plate of bone 
is immediately over the — the nose, between _ 
the orbits of the eyes. Having descended through’ 
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these openings, the nerve is spread immediately 
over the pituitary membrane, which lines the 
inside of the nostrils. 


Fre. 1. 


Pig. 1 shows the fbro-cartilages of the nose. 1. One of the nasal 
bones, 2. Fibro-cartilage of the septum. 3. Lateral fibro-cartilace. 
4 The alar fibro-cartilage. 6. Central portions of the alar-fibro 
cartilages, which constitute the columna. 6. Appendix of the algr 
fibro-cartilage. 1. Nostril. 


The organs of smell being thus constructed, 


the particles of matter whose odor is perceived | 


are carried by the air which is drawn through 


the nose, and brought into immediate contact | 
membrane and the nerve by | 
which it is freely supplied, and by which the pe- | 


with the pituitary 


culiar impression is conducted to the mind. 


Fig. 2 is « vertical section of the middle part of the cavities ofthe | 


nose, 7. Middle spongy bones. 8. Superior part of the nasal cavi- 
thes. 10. Ifferior spongy bones. 11. 
Middle meatus, 14. Inferior meatus. 117. Palatine process of the 
upper jaw. 18, Roof of the mouth, covered by mucous menibrane, 
19, A section of the mucous membrane. 


THE CONDITIONS TO SECURE THE PERFECT ACTION | . . . 
| Pharsalia, a distance of several hundred miles, 


OF SMELL. 


To secure the perfect action of this sense, it is | 


nec that the ap tus should be in a 


healthy condition. If the nerve’is impaired in | 


sensibility, if the pituitary surface is dry, or it is 


in a taw, irritable state, attended with a watery | 
discharge, induced by cold, smell is impaired or | 


lost. This is explained by considering the man- 
ner in which the nerves are ordinarily brought 
under the influence of stimulus. Before any 
odoriferous substance can produce any effect 
upon the nerve of smell, it has to undergo a so- 
lution on the surface of the pituitary membrane. 
Substances that are not susceptible of solution 
cannot be smelt. Therefore, if the membrane 
be too dry, or an inordinate excretion.of fluid be 
going on from its surface, the nec pene- 
tration of the stimulus to the nerves is alike 
interfered with. 

The sense of smell may be voluntary height- 
ened 4 short and quick inspirations, which 
drive the air smartly aganst the upper regivhs 
of the nose, and thus lead to the more effectual 
detention of the odoriferous particles by the 
membrane, while the attention is given to its 
sensations. On the other hand, Wy closing the 
nostrils, and breathing through the mouth, all 
access to the organ of smell is prevented, except 
that gradually effected through the x and 

rior nares, It is through this latter channel 
the odoriferous particles of food, rising from 


a 


| discriminate bodies from each other. 


| it, regarding the distance and d@ 
| owing to 





‘omer, 12. Upper jaw. 13. | 
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the throat to the nose during expiration, blend 


the sensation of smell with that of taste so strong- 
ly and habitually, that it becomes difficult to 


| discriminate between them. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


uently 

“We can, 
likewise, form a slight, but me! a slight idea by 
rection of bodies, 

e great intensity of odors near any 
odorous body, than at a distance from it. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the information of this 


By the exercise of this sense we can 


| kind which we derive by olfaction is inconside- 


rable ; but in the blind, and in the savage, who 


} are accustomed to exercise all their external 
| senses more than the civilized individual, the 


sphere of activity and accuracy of this sense is 


| largely augmented. 


“We find it, too, ey developed in 
some animals; in which it is considered, by the 
eloquent Buffon, as an eye that sees objects not 


only where they are, but even where they have 
been; as an organ of gustation, by which the 


| animal tastes not only what it can touch and 
| seize, but even what is remote and cannot be 


attained, and he esteems it a universal or of 
sensation, by which animals are soonest and most 
frequently impressed, by which they act and 
determine, and recognize whatever is in accord- 
ance with or in opposition to their nature. 
The hound, amongst quadrupeds, affords us a 


| familiar example of the extreme delicacy of this 


sense. For hours after the passage of game, it is 
capable of detecting the traces; and the blood- 
hound can be trained to indicate the human 
footsteps with unerring certainty. In the case of 
carnivorous birds, we have signal instances of the 
acuteness of either the sefise of smell or vision. 

“ Which of these ought to have the credit it is 
difficult to say, and of course, almost impossible 
to demonstrate by direct experiment. Those that 
have been hitherto instituted are more in favor 
of the latter than the former. The turkey-buz- 
zard is a bird of this class, and it is ising to 
see how soon. they will collect from immense dis- 
tances after an animal bas died in the forest. 

“ Humboldt relates that in Peru, Quito, and 
in the province of Popayan, when they are de- 
sirous of taking the gigantic condor, they kill a 
cow or a horse, and in a short time the odor of 
the dead animal attracts those birds in great 
numbers, and in places where they were ye 
known to exist. It is asserted, too, that vul- 
tures went from Asia to the field of battle at 


attracted thither by the smell of the killed. 
Pliny, however, exceeds almost all his contem- 
poraries in his assertions in this matter. He af- 
firms that the vulture and the raven have the 
sense of smell so delicate that they can foretell 
the death of a man three days beforehand, and in 
order not to lose their prey, they arrive at the 
spot the night before his dissolution. 

“As regards the extent of the organ of smell, 
man is undoubtedly better situated than most 
animals, and all these being in other respects 
ost, it may be fair to presume that those in 
which the olfactory membrane is most extensive, 
enjoy the sense of smell most exquisitely. It is 
curious, however, that animals which possess the 
sense of smell in the highest degree, are those 
that feed on the most fetid substances. Thedog, 
for instance, riots in putridity ; the birds of prey, 
to which reference has been made, have similar 
enjoyments. The turkey-buzzard is so fetid and 
loathsome that his captors have generally been 
glad to loose him from bondage ; and it is af- 
firmed, that if his ordinary fetor is insufficient to 
produce his release, he ‘affords an irresistible ar- 
ont by Srsting the — ees of his 
stomach upon his poagessor! One inference may, 
however, be drawn from this penchant of rade. 
with most exquisite olfactories for putrid sub- 
stances: that the taste of the epicure for game 
kept until it bas attained the requisite fwmet is 
not so unnatural as it might at first sight appear. 
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THE SENSE OF SMELL IMPROVED BY EDUCATION. 
“Like the other senses, the smell is capable of 


i ment Caetes. eee 
Tires, by habit, at = accurate of 
the nicest shades of odors; and the chemist and 
the apoth employ it constantly to aid them 
in distinguishing bodies from each other; and in 
pointing out the cange that take place in them, 
under the influence of heat, light, moisture, &c. 
In this way it becomes & useful chemical test. 
The effect of education is likewite shown, by the 
difference between a dog, kept regularly accus- 
tomed to the chase, and one that has not been 
trained. For the same reason in man, the sense 
is more exquisite in the savage than in the Civil- 
ized state. In the latter they can have recourse 
to a variety of means for distinguishing the pro- 
— 0 es, and hence he has less occasion 

‘or acuteness of smell than in the former ; whilst, 
again, in the civilized state, numbers destroy the 
sense, in order to procure pleasure. The use of 
snuff is one of the most common of these de- 
structive influences. 

Of the acuteness of the sense of smell in the 
savage, we have an example on the authority of 
Humboldt: he affirms that the Peruvian Indians, 
in the middle of the night, can distin, the 
different races by their smell,—whether pean, 
American Indimn, or negro.* > 

To the same cause must be ascribed the deli- 
cacy of olfaction generally observed in the blind. 
The boy Mitchell, who was born blind and deaf, 
was able to distinguish the entrance of a stranger 
into the room by the smell alone. A gentleman, 
blind from birth, from some unaccountable im- 
pression of dread or antipathy, could never en- 
dure the presence of a cat in the apartment. One 
day, in company, he suddenly leaped up, and got 
upon an elevated seat, and exclaimed that there 
was a cat in the room, begging them to remove 
it. It was in vain that the co y, after care- 
ful inspection, assured him that he was under an 
illusion. He persisted in his assertion and state 
of agitation; when, on opening the door of a 
small closet in the room, it was found that a cat 
had been accidentally shut up in it.’’t 

In concluding our remarks upon this sense, we 
would observe, that analogy would lead us to the 
supposition that the nervous apparatus of smell, 
if irritated by an internal cause, would be the 


- Seat of olfactory sensation. Such sensations have 


been known to exist in certain diseases, in which 
the nerves, or the anterior lobe of the brain, have 
been afterwards found disorganized. Hence odors 
are perceived without their actual presence. All 
such phenomena must be regarded as subjective. 





WEARING THE BEARD. 
No. L 


BY F. W. E. 


ne shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard.”"—Lee. 


So reads a precept in the Law of the Divine 
Code, as obligatory on the ancient Jews as that 
prohibiting the eating of pork, or “Thou shalt 
not kill,” “ Thou shalt not steal,” or “Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.”” And why 
not alike binding upon the ancient Gentiles? 
And why not as ye upon the Jews and Gen- 
tiles of modern times? If the law be divine, 
and was once fit to be observed, what changes 
have since taken place in man, his constitution, 
or in the elements of nature about him, or in | 
circumstances of society in which he is p ’ 
to render it null and void now? 

The ancient, and many of the modern Jews, 
and many of the Gentiles also, both ancient and 
modern, have observed this law; not all—per- 





* Dr. Carpenter says he “ has been assured by s competent witness 
that a lad in the state of somnambulism had his sense of smell so 
heightened, as to be able to assign (without the least he- 
jon) @ glove placed in bis hand to ite right owner, in the 
midst of about thirty persons, the boy himself being ad 
t Dunglison’s Physiology. 
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haps only a few pray expert it was or 
is divine ; but for o reenen St Se e 
jority of modern European and Jews 
and Gentiles now observe it not—from c : 


Am 
their waists, the Chinese 
women their feet, that the Chinese men have 
shaved and do shave their heads, and that the 
"ithe import of this precept, prohibiting th 
e is pi biting the 
marring of the corners of the Weed, if we un- 
derstand it, is, “Thou shalt not cut it off at all, 
a Let it grow, all of it, as long as 
it will, 

If this precept be divine, there was a reason 
or there were reasons for it; and that reason or 
those reasons still exist; which, if understood 
and duly consideret, should and would convince 
us—convince all—that obedience to it is for our 
interest, our health, and our happiness. 

Our interest, health, and happiness are so in- 
timately connected, that whatever is conducive 
to one, is promotive also of the others: in other 
words, where there is no health, there is no hap- 
piness ; and it is for our interest ever to be well 
—ever to be happy. ' 

A cup of tea or of coffee, a glass of wine or of 
ardent spirits, a quid of tobacco or pinch of 
snuff, is a small thing, certainly. And to take 
one is a little matter indeed. So also is a drop 
of water small, and a particle of dust is smaller : 
but the Ocean is composed of drops, and the con- 
tinents of particles. But for taking one cup of 
tea, one cup of coffee—the first cup—and that de- 
licate lady, whose nerves are now all unstrung, 
who every week is laid by with the sick-head- 
ache, might have been well and strong. So of 
the confirmed inebriate, the filthy snuffer and to- 
bacco-monger—the first glass and pinch and quid 
began the habit, which now annually desir 
millions of lives, and costs us hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Water, pure water, is nature’s 
beverage for man and beast: milk is for beve- 
rage and food. 

All of Nature’s laws are divine, whether writ- 
ten legibly, by the finger of God, on any of her 
works ; or on parchment or on , by the 
fingers of men divinely ~ ¢ 
them can be disregarded and violated with im- 
punity. 

That this precept for the beard is divine, is 
perce to every Jew and Christian who will 

k at it and reflect upon it for a moment, from 
the place it occupies in the Sacred Oracles. It 
is recorded by Moses among his divine laws, 
as enjoined by God, alike with the other prohibi- 
tory precepts that have been nam It is proved 
to them also, and to the Pagan and the Turk, by 
the finger of God, pointing to man’sface. Beard 
grows there naturally ; and, let alone, will con- 
tinue to grow, till the sides and front, from the 
nose downward, are all handsomely covered. 
I say handsomely ; for whatever is natural is 
beautiful, and more beautiful than any work of 
art. And still, we are for progress and reform. 
We would progress in our knowledge and prac- 
tice of Nature’s laws, and reform from all our 
errors, induced by ignorance of them. 

Christ, our Lord, and his apostles, and the 
primitive Christians generally, as well as the 
Jews of their time, wore their beards long. No 
One questions this. Who ever saw a picture of 
any of them shaven? Tertullian, an eminent 
Christian writer and father in the Church, says : 
“The practice of shaving the beard is a lie 
against our faces, and an impious attempt to im- 
prove the works of the Creator.” And yet, with 
us, unfortunately, wickedly, this “lie,” this “ at- 
tempt” at improvement, is the fashion. A man 
may shave off all his beard; or may have half 
or three-fourths of his face covered with whiskers, 
provided he shave his chin and around his mouth, 
and let not his whiskers grow too long—that is, 
one or two inches—and no particular notice will 
be taken, and no di ng remarks of him 
made on this account. He may even turn out 
and cultivate a mustache, if he will shave his 
cheeks and his chin ; but to obey the precept, 


: and none of + 





“not to mar the corners of his beard’’—let it all 
w, and grow as long as it will—is too much 
or the fashionables of our age and country.to 
endure ! ne ‘ 
perance—like signing the pledge to observe, an 
observing, the Maine Law. And whoever 
presumes to go so far, may expect, for he will 
encounter, opposition : first from the wife and 
daughters, and others wearing skirts at home, 


beginning with remonstrance and ending with | 


entreaty or ridicule. “Oh, how you do look! 
Oh, mercy! Do shave—do shave! !” Then 
from his acquaintances and friends in the world 
without—from both males and females, in side- 
way looks, grins, sneers, and cutting remarks. 
And if he were never before thought odd or ec- 
centric, he will be so considered and so called 
now. However, he must be but a poor Chris- 
tian, and not much of a man, who cannot, when 
convinced it is right and for the best, for his in- 
terest, health and happiness, bear all this. But, 
friends, all who have yet to begin obedience to 
this precept, and have made up your minds to 
obey, you may have this to comfort you, that 
while your beard is growing, for the first few 
months, is the ying time. This passed, and all 
will be well. e opposition at home will cease. 
It has ceased, we know, in individual instances, 
and dislike has been changed to like and admi- 
ration. It doubtless will in others—in most 
others, 

And were we as a people—say al’, or the ma- 
jority of American men, old and young—to be- 
gin and lay aside at once all our razors, as some 
individuals have done—as whole towns and 
classes in England have recently done, and are 
now doing—the opposition from without, too, 
would soon cease. 

I said “handsomely: that a man’s face all 
covered with a flowing beard, or so far as nature 
would so cover it, is more beautiful than the bare 
shaven face, and that it is so because it is natural, 
for the same reason that herbs and plants and 
trees, covered with foliage, are more beautiful 
than when bereft of this yrange | 

“T think,” says one—say millions, perhaps 
one huiidred millions, of the billion’of our race; 
the other nine hundred side with us,—“I think 
not. I shave to improve my appearance, to make 
me look better.” 

“To look better!” Yes; and the drunkard 
drinks to make him feel better. But does he feel 
better for it? He may, perhaps, for the time ; 
not however long, to the end, on the whole. 

“ To look better!’ Did David’s men, who 
were shaved, only half shaved, by the order of 
Hanun, look better? Not then, in their own 
eyes; nor in the eyes of King David, nor in the 
eyes of all the Jews and Gentiles of their time: 
for we read, that “‘the men were greatly ashamed: 
and the king said, Tarry at Jericho until your 
beards be grown, and then return.” 

The majority—a large majority of mankind, in 
all ages of the world, it appears from history, 
has worn the beard. To them it has looked and 
looks better than being shaved. 

“But, we would please the ladies,’ says one, 
“and they are best pleased with the men, the 
gentlemen, who nearest resemble themselves.” 

This is a mistake. They love best the men who 
appear most manly ; as we do the most womanly 
women, without beards. There are, to be sure, 
exceptions, and “ circumstances alter cases.” But 
most of the exceptions—yes, all, in this case— 
are from the circumstances: for that, certainly, 
is most manly, and will éver so appear, which, 


circumstances concurring, most conforms to na- | 


ture ; and it need not here be repeated that Na- 
ture causes th 
“ But, after 
flowing beard, 
Why not? 
tifal lady, with her hair and smoothly 
combed k, plainly neatly clad in the 
American costume, basin gen leather shoes, 
does not look so well as mincing lady with 
curled and frizzled hair, and top-knots, clad ina 
low-necked, long and broad thin dress, full of 


to grow. 

l,”’ says another, “with your long 
do not look so well.’ 

or the same reason that that bean- | 


It is too much like teetotalism in tem- | 
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flounces and furbelows, in gossamer sli be- 
side her ; because not in fashion. To ‘ash- 
tonables she looks not so well: while to other 
eyes—and these are many, and in number daily 
increasing—she looks better. 

Friendly reader, do you take the PorEno.oat- 
caL and Wartser-Curs Journats, and the Hypro- 
PATHIC QuARTERLY Review? Have you read in 
them the little articles which have a 
there of late, on this subject of wearing the 
beard? If yon do—if you have, and if you be 
persons of thought and reflection, and will 
give yourselves to think and reflect —in 
those articles may be found reasons for this prac- 
tice, which, elaborated, would fill volumes, not 
to be answered or set aside. See “ The Historical 
Aspect of ion,’”’ in the April number of 
the Warzr JournaL. See, in the April and 
May numbers of the PaurenovocicaL JournaL, 
the noble-looking portraits of Jonny Tuomas and 
Soton Rosmyson. Of the latter, the upper “ cor- 
ners”? of the beard, it is true, are somewhat 
“marred :” but there is a good flow and show 
below. Of the former, the writer of his Phreno- 
logical Character and Biography says: “ His 
wearing his beard is commendable, as setting a 
true example, evincing independence, and pro- 
motive of health and masculine vigor. Would 
that many more would turn Samsons !”’ 

“Promotive of health and masculine a sd 
Mark this. Here is matter for a long chapter on 
the physiological t. See, also, the confirm- 
atory testimony of Matrnew Kina. (Hypropa- 
THIc Review, No. 3, for May.) “It is now two 
years since I left off the common practice of 
using the razor, and nothing that I know of could 
persuade me to return to it. My health has 
greatly improved, particularly my lungs and 
throat, and I have a great desire, therefore, 
to persuade my fellow-men to leave off the fash- 
ionable practice of disfiguring the countenance, 
and adopt the non-shaving a. So, also, 
will John Thomas testify. e. writer of this 
knew him twenty years ago, when he shaved. 
We met in on in the winter of 1850, and 
then and there together a little this 
beard questiege I pen among the reasons 
he then offered for wearing his beard was, that 
it was promotive of health — that it warded off 
disease ; and in proof of it, he told me of some 
travellers from Europe having visited parts of 
Asia that were sickly—some with, and others 
without beards. The beardless took the disease 
of the country and died, while those who shaved 
not, escaped and returned in health. 

“And do you really think that John Thomas 
looks better with his long beard than he would 
without it?’ 

Certainly I do. And I remember a lady in Liv- 
erpool, who, speaking to me of him, expressed the 
same opinion—yes ; and the amiable, educated, 
and highly accomplished Miss Moore, at the house 
where I boarded in London, after friend Thomas 
had called on me there, and was gone, said she 
liked his ap nce much, and more for wear- 
ing his . Her brother said the same ;.and 
Mr. Ransom, too, the artist, said he would like 
much to paint his portrait, for he admired his 
beautiful flowing beard. 

We conclude, therefore, that it is for our inter- 
est, for our health, and for our happiness, to let 
our beards grow: for our interest, in the time 
and expense of shaving saved thereby ; for our 
health, the beard being a “natural respirator or 
barrier to intercept rain, fog, smoke, dust, or 
other deleterious particles from entrance to the 
lungs ;” and for our happiness, in “saving of 
pain and ann ce from dull razors and 

ands,” preventing faceache, toothache, and rheu- 
matic gums, jaws, &c., &c.””* —and for all com- 
bined in our improved personal ap , and 
in the conscience every religious man con- 
sequently has, by so conforming to the will of 
— ae reve by Nature and the Word of 





* Seo “ Reasons not Shaving”—W arer-Cunz Joun- | 
WAL for May, ten” 
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Mechanics, 


Wixpmitis.— Wind has been but little used as 
& motive-power, though it has always being recognized as 
one of the mightiest agencies of nature. The reason is, men 
have not been able to control it. The wind-wheel is found 
very efficient when the breeze is just right, but when it 
lulls, the wheel stops, and when it increases to a heavy gale, 
the machine is either prostrated in hopeless ruin, or moves 
with such velocity as to destroy any gearing attached to it. 

To be really effective and useful, a windmill must be so 
constructed that a light breeze will drive it, while a gale will 
not injuriously increase its velomty These ends once at- 
tained, at a moderate expense, and tens of thou 
sands of windmills for various mech: and agricultural 
purposes will be erected in all parts of our country. 

Daniel Halliday, a mechanic of Ellington, Conn., claims to 
have solved the problem of the wind-engine, and settled the 
question of its practical utility for ever. We find the follow- 
ing description of his invention in the Scientific American: 

Figure 1 is a perspective view, and figure 2 is a face view 
of the wing or sail ring, and parts of the governor. The same 
letters refer to like parts. 

The nature of the invention consists in ha the wings 
or sails attached to movable or rotating spindles, having 
levers or equivalent devices connected to them, said levers 
being also connected to a head with wings rotating on the 
same shaft. The head has a lever connected to it, which is 
operated by a governor that slides the head upon the shaft, 
and causes the levers or their equivalents to turn the wings 
or sails, so as to present a proper resisting surface to the 
wind, and thereby produce a uniform velocity of the sails, 
which are made to have a greater or less obliquity, accord- 
ing to the velocity of the wind. 

A represents a horizontal shaft which works in suitable 
bearings, a a, upon a cap, B, said cap working loosely upon 
a circular plate attached permanently to a proper support or 
frame-work, D, figure 1. 

The shaft, A, projects some distance beyond the edge of 
the cap, B, and has a wheel, E, figure 2, attached perma- 
nently to it. 

F represents the wings or sails, which are secured to spin- 
dies, >, said spindles passing radially through the rim of the 
wheel, E, and into its hub, the spindles being prevented 
from withdrawing _——, ¢, which bear inst the inner 
edge of the rim and bearings, 4, figure 3, which are secured 
by screws over the spindles, the spindles being loose in the 
wheel, E, and allowed to turn upon their axes. Four wings 
or sails are represented, but any proper number may be 
used. G is a hub fitted loosely upon the shaft, A, and 
having projections, ¢, at its front end, to which projections 
small levers, £ are attached by pivots, g, the outer ends 
of the small levers, ( being secured to the ends of levers, A, 
wy pivots, & The levers, A, are secured permanently to 
t 
a 





spindles, 5, as shown in figure 2. The inner end of 
has a groove, j, turned on it, in which groove a forked 
lever, H, fita, figure 1. The lever, H, is bent, and has its 
fulerum at &, and to the outer end of it a wire or rod, I, 
is attached, said wire or rod passing down in a grovve, /, in 
a vertical rod, J, the upper end of which is connected to a 
crank, K, on the inner end of the shaft A, by a connecting 
rod, L. The lower end of the wire or rod, I, is attached to a 
sliding head or boss, M, en the rod, J. m is a spring, one 
end of which is connected to a vertical portion of the bent 
lever, H, and the opposite end to a projection on the inner 
bearing, a, of the shaft, A. The sliding head or boss, M, on 
the rod, J, has a recess, », in it, in which a fork at one end 
of a lever, O, fits, said lever having its fulcram at p. The 
opposite end of the lever, O, is attached by a pivot to a pis- 
ton rod, P, the piston of which works within a cylinder. R 
is a reservoir containing water, and 8 is a pipe which pro- 
jects over the top of said reservoir: the opposite end of the 
pipe communicates with the outside cylinder, reservoir, R, 
and a pump, T, at their bottoms, as In dotted lines, figure 1. 
The rod, J, it will be seen, is the piston rod of the pump, T; 
U is a cock in the pipe, 8; V is a horizontal wing attached 
to the cap B, for the purpose of keeping the wings or sails, 
F, facing the wind. In case the shaft, A, revolves too rapidly, 
the cock, U, is somewhat turned so as to check the free pas- 
sage of water through the pipe, 5, and the water will then 
be forced against the under side of the piston of the outside 
cylinder, and wil! raise it, and the head or boss, M, will conse- 
aently be moved down upon the rod, J, and the wire or rod, 
will draw downward the horizontal arm of the lever, H, 
while the vertical arm wil! force outward the head, G, on 
the A, arrow 2, and the levers, / A, will turn the 
spindles, >, and the wings or sails, F, move obliquely to the 
wind, and the motion of the mill will be decre: in a corre- 
sponding degree. When it is desired to increase the motion 
of the mill, the cock, U, is opened, an@ the water having a 
free e through the pide, 8, the or boss, M, is 
salsed apes the , J, and the head, G, on the shaft, A, 
ht back to its original position by the spring, m, the 
wings or sails presenting a greater surface to the wind. The 
spring, W, causes the lever, 0, to resume its original posi- 
or depresses the piston in the outside — when 
eg my tone 
In figure 1 the pump Is represented as 
through the suction 
through the air chamber into the reservoir. 


on the shaft, A, on the horizontal revolving head, and the 
rod, I, connected to this crank, a Soy ey motion is 
given to the piston of the pump, thus drawing and forcing 


























HALLIDAY’S WIND-ENGINE. 





out the water by a single stroke alternately. With ore valve 
opening inw: and one outwards in the bed plate of the 
pomp cylinder, it can work a8 a le-acting force pump, 

riving the water through the air chamber into the reser- 
voir, without any other connections or apparatus. This 
windmill is chi intended for farmers where a moderate 
power is ul and can be ied to various kinds of 
work, as well as pamping water. The claim is for “attach 
ing the spindles, b, of the wings, F, to the sliding head, G, 
by the levers, A 4 and operating said 2 the lever, H, 
and a governor of any proper constru for the purpose 
of giving the desired obliquity to the wings or sails, thereby 
insuring an equal motion and power during the variable 
velocity of the wind.” One of machines was on exhi- 
bition at the New York State Fair,*in this city. 


This machine is constructed in the most durable man- 
ner, nearly all of cast and wrought iron. The speed of the 
wind-wheel is never increased by a powerful storm of wind, 
for it is as fully under the control of the regulator as the 
water-wheel or steam engine. The boxes in which the 





main shaft and crank pin turn, are lined with Babbitt metal, 
and kept oiled by oil cups, tubes and lamp wick drawing the 
oil on as needed. If this mill is well put up by competent 
workmen, it requires no care or attention for weeks toge- 
ther. Oiling twice a month is sufficient, if the right kind of 
oil is used. 

Halliday’s Wind-Engine is manufactured by Halliday, 
McCray & Co., Ellington, Conn. They now make three 
sizes : 


No. 1, suitable for farm-yards, ptice at shop, - 
No. 2, suitable for2}inch pumps, - - <- 12%. 
No. 8. Railroad size, 4 in. double-acting force-pump, 200. 


They will be happy to furnish circulars containing further 
information to those who may feel interested in the matter. 


A correspondent of the New Enzland Farmer offers the 
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Tats ts Trvra, though opposed to the Purtosorny ov Aczs.—Gait. 
Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Taura, it will carry him 
out.—Grorer Fox. 





Tae Otp Year, 1854, is near its close; so is 
the TweNTrETH volume of this JournaL. A new 
volume will commence with the new year, and we 
are already preparing to give a new and increaggd 
| interest and value to its pages. Our prospects, 
| our friends and patrons will be glad to know, 


are exceedingly cheering. Already our zealous’ 


agents, friends, and co-workers are in the field, 
and clubs are forming for the next volume. We 
expect a greatly-increased circylation, and shall 
be prepared, as far as possible, to meet the de- 
mand with an immense edition. 

The terms will remain at the same liberal rates 
as now. Single copies, one year, $1 00; five 
copies, $4 00 ; ten copies, $7 00 ; twenty copies, 
$10 00, and any additional number of copies at 
the same rate, which is very near the cost of 
the beautiful white paper on which the JounNaL 
is printed. The greater part of our present pa- 
trons will renew their subscriptions. We can 
count upon them with confidence. They know 
and can appreciate the value of the JournaL. 
They know that it is worth to them many times 
its cost; that besides teaching them the sublime 
principles of TeUe MENTAL scrENCE, the laws of 
their own being, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
and furnishing them and their families with a 
vast amount of interesting and valuable miscella- 
neous reading, the grand economies and means of 
profit which it points out from time to time, make 
each number worth more than the volume costs. 
And they will not only renew their subscriptions, 
but they will induce their friends also to send in 
their names. Will not each of our present sub- 
scribers send us at least one additional name? 
Some will send ten, some twenty, some fifty, 
some a hundred, or more; in many cases intro- 
ducing the Journat into neighborhoods where it 
has not been seen. Such laborers in the great 
| field of progress are sowing the seeds of truth 
in soil which will not fail to yield an abundant 
harvest. 

Give us readers, and leave the rest to us and 
the great truths we advocate. We fear not the 
result. Shall we not have a HUNDRED THOUSAND 
subscribers for the new volume ? 

SPecmmen corres of the JournaL are always 
sent, gratis, to any address, when desired. 





SANITY AND INSANITY. 


Tue recent case before a Commissioner of Lu- 
nacy at London, of Jonathan Childe, late a Cap- 
tain in the 12th Lancers, and alleged to have been 
insane because he — that the Queen of 
England was in love with him, has called forth 
the following article in the London Times: 


Nothing can be more slightly defined than the 
line of demarcation between sanity and insanity. 
Physicians and lawyers have vexed themselves 


with attempts at definition in a case where defini- 
tion is eo, There has never yet been 


iven Fi world any thing in the shape of a 
ormu = this subject which may not be torn 
to shreds in five minutes by any ordinary logi- 
cian. Make the definition too narrow, it becomes 
meaningless ; make it too wide, the whole human 
race are involved in the drag-net. In strict- 
ness, we are all mad as often as we give way to 
passion, to prejudice, to vice, to vanity; but if 
all the passionate, prejudiced, vicious, and vain 
people in this world are to be locked up as luna- 
tics, who is to keep the key of the asylum? 
As was very fairly eeneelt however, by a 
learned Baron of the Exchequer, when he was 
feoeee with this argument, If we are all mad, 
ing all madmen, we must do the best we can 
under such untoward circumstances. There must 
be a kind of rough understanding as to the forms 
of lunacy which can’t be tolerated. We will not 
interfere with the spendthrift who is flinging his 
trimony away upon swindlers, harlots, and 
lacklegs, until he has denuded himself of his 
possessions and incurred debt. We have nothing 
to say to his brother madman, the miser, who 
pinches his belly to swell the balance at his 
banker’s,— being seventy-three years of age, and 
without family,——but, if he refuse to pay taxes, 
society will not accept his monomania as pleada- 
ble in.bar. So the Glasgow sabbatarian may pull 
down his blinds of a Sunday afternoon, and 
drink himself dead-drunk with whiskey toddy ; 


society praises the saint, and winks at the back- | 


sliding. Let a young medical student excite 
himself beyond the point which his weak head can 
bear at Evans’s or at the Cider Cellars, and sally 
forth in quest of door-knockers,—as soon as he 
has carried his purpose partially into effect, X 
99 will know the reason why. Again, to take 
another, and perhaps the most common form of 
madness which exists in this strange whirligig of 
a world, what would become of it if a minority 
sane pro hic vice were to rush upon all the stu- 
pid, vulgar fellows, who imagine that every pretty 
or distinguished woman they meet has fallen a sa- 
crifice to their accomplishments and their charms? 
Is it not the history of every drawing-room, of 
every social meeting in which the two sexes 
are brought to 
important 

the badge of masculine humanity. Many a lady 
has been the victim of this kind of persecution 
who saw clearly enough that Bottom, the weaver, 
wore the ass’s i 

annoyances without her blindness. The law can 


scarcely be brought to bear upon this form of in- | 


sanity, unless, indeed, it declare itself by some 
overt act, as when poor Miss Burdett Coutts was 
so sedulously courted by her Irish suitor. 
other case of the same kind was decided yester- 
day, in which the lady whose name has been 
taken in vain stands the highest in the land. 
Captain Childe, late of the 12th Lancers, has, in 
his crazy Lam been concocting a romance, in 
which the two prime actors are his own worshipful 
self and the Queen of these kingdoms, and has 
proceeded by overt acts, such as the transmission 
of violent letters, and so forth, to work out his 
romance in action. The very natural, but not 
very agreeable consequence to himself has been, 
that he has spent some years of his life in a luna- 
tic asylum, and is at this Dg in the hands of 
a Lunacy Commission. e question is, whether 





ther? Self-deception upon this | 
cular is so general as to be almost | 
| short, that his Sovereign reciprocated the passion 


ead, and who has shared Titania’s | 


An- | 





SLL 


his mind has yet so far recovered its tone that he 
may be set at liberty without danger to himself 
or others from his strange delusion. 


As many of our readers as may remember Lon- 
don society in the interval between the accession 
of the present Queen to the throne and her mar- 
riage with the Prince Consort, must remember 
that the pet monomania of the day among aspir- 
ing dandies was, that their sovereign had fallen 
in love with them. Not only was the delusion 
common among the younger dandies, but even 
those who had passed their meridian, dyed their 
whiskered glories afresh, reset their ancillary 
teeth, and used every shift to conceal the ravages 
of time. The delusion, we believe, descended ~- 
somewhat far down into the ranks of society. 
Soaring ye attorneys and merchants’ clerks 
took it into their wise heads, that even if they 
could not the measure through with a wet 
finger, at least they might succeed in inspiring 
their sovereign with an unhappy passion. This 
result was to be brought about by the simple 
process of affording the Queen—then glowing 
with the honors of her young sceptre—an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a single glance at i 
manly forms and expressive features as she can- 
tered by them in the park, or t gery down from 
her box at the Opera upon the pit, which con- 
tained a collection of such priceless gems. 
Captain Childe, whose case has been under con- 
sideration for the last week, simply pushed this 
self-delusion farther than others, and to a point 
which clearly proved that he had become of un- 
sound mind. The unfortunate gentleman-—for 
most unfortunate he indeed is—was well born 
and well bred, educated at one of our public 
schools, transferred in due course to a crack regi- 
ment, and was possessed, to all appearance, of 
more than an ordinary share of intelligence and 
ability. He is described, moreover, as having 
been a man of singularly graceful appearance 
and attractive manners. In this case, at least, 
there was no self-deception upon this point. But 
all these advantages became distorted to his ruin. 
He was a vain man, to begin with; he became 
vainer, and. yet vainer, every day he lived, and 
at last absolutely mad with vanity. What more 
natural than that the lady most highly placed 
in these realms should seek to unite her lot 
with that of the handsomest, most elegant, and 
most attractive man they contained? The lady 
was the young Queen Victoria——the man was 
Captain Childe. Under the influence of this de- 
lusion he became a nightly attendant at the 
Opera, occupied a central stall, and kept the 
glass directed at the Queen all the time of the 
performance. His brain grew crazier and crazier 
night after night, just as was the case with the 
Knight of La Mancha, after a protracted course 
of chivalric romance. When the mind is in 
this state, every thing serves as food to the lead- 
ing idea. Captain Childe imagined that the care- 
less glance which fell anywhere, as it might 
happen, was especially directed to him, and, in 


of her handsome subject. Day by day he became 
more confirmed in the monomania ; informed his 
brother of it as a substantive fact ; wrote letters 
to the object of his insane delusion; and, in 
short, comported himself precisely as a madman 
would under such circumstances. To show how 
strong a hold the insane idea had got upon his 
mind, it may be mentioned that not even the 
marriage of the Queen with Prince Albert was 
sufficient to dispel it. This he thought a mere 
blind held out to the world—a mere sham mar- 
riage to wy pe) ow | of her subjects, 
but that the e would arrive when his royal 
mistress would be enabled to act in a manner 
more consonant with her own feelings. While all 
this madness was in progress, his own family, 
the military authorities and the Home Office ap- 
pear to have treated him with the greatest consi- 
deration. More than once he was tried, and tried 
again, to see if his delusion had passed off, but 
in vain. Both in Dublin, where his regiment was 
quartered, and in London, it was necessary to 
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call in medical assistance, and to place him under 
suitable restraint. 


It is needless to trouble our readers with the fall 
particulars of what occurred during the long in- 
vestigation held in Clement’sinn. Suffice it to say 
that tors Southey, Hume, Conolly, and Suth- 
erland gave it as their opinion that the unfortu- 
nate gentleman still labored under his delusion, 
aud that he could not be discharged from custody 
without danger of his causing future annoyance, 
and imperilling his own safety. In this opinion 
the jury fully concurred, after a most patient ex- 
amination of the case, and after confrontation 
with Captain Childe. That the decision was a 
wise one, no one can doubt. Had he been re- 
leased from custody, yet under the influence of 
his well-established delusion, the probable conse- 
quence would have been som nal assault 
upon the Queen in a public plage. Not the least 

ngular feature in the case is, that in order to 

e out his i ity, the 1 opposed to his 
liberation relied in good measure on a long series 
of letters written in cipher by the lunatic, in 
which the Queen is designated as “Seret,’”’ Prince 
Albert as “Lorenzo the Magnificent,” and the 
Duchess of Kent as “Damo,” or “Doma.’’ Mr. 
Leman, of the State Paper Office, obtained the 
key, and his interpretation was confirmed by Mr. 
Babbage, Professor Wheatstone, and Mr. Lewin. 
It would, however, be somewhat unsafe to hang 
men on cipher evidence, although in the present 
case he acted well enough. 

Obviously, the true definition of lunacy or 
madness is, A departure from natural action. It 
is partial when only one or two faculties take on 
this abnormal form, but becomes more general, 
the greater the number of faculties affected; and 
greater or less in proportion as this departure 
from right action is more or less aggravated. 
And since one or more faculties in almost every 
active, impulsive brain is more or less distorted, 
or perverted, or excessive, the writer is correct in 
saying that almost all are partially mad. What 
is thirst for military glory but abnormal action 
and consequent derangement? And was not the 
mulberry spec lation another? and Millerism a 
third? The religious organs as often depart from 
healthy action as any other, and it even passes 
for extreme piety. 

But perhaps Amativeness is as liable to this 
perverted and violent action as any other. In 
this case it was obviously on fire—set on fire at 
first, doubtless, by self-abuse, or excessive indul- 
gence, or possibly disappointed love, or some other 
violent exercise of the amatory instinct—and kept 
burning itself out. If he had not exercised this 
organ towards the Queen, he would have turned 
it upon some other female. Approbativeness 
doubtless partook of the hallucination—hence 
his choice of so distinguished a paramour. And 
possibly some others, yet these seem to be the 
principal. 

How many of us are deranged in one or more of 
our faculties! A few phlegmatics may not be, 
but do not many conspicuous men, great speak- 
ers, prominent reformers, and others, become half 
crazy on their respective hobbies? A speaker 
can hardly hold a popular audience—a scientific 
one he might—without using violent and exag- 
gerated expression and feeling, and carrying his 
subject to extremes ; and what is this but mono- 
mania? And how often do great and good men 
disgrace a long life of sterling intellect and pure 
morality by some overté act or doctrine which 
shocks the mass and crimsons the cheek of friends, 
yet perhaps carries off a few of their greatest 
admirers into the same land of hallucination! 
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To one point stated in the preceding article 
we would invite discriminating attention. Our 
writer proposes to regard the vices of men as 
only derangements. This is a grave question. 
Are our various lusts and sinful passions only 
lunacies? This would put another phase on the 
sinfulness of sin, and excuse many now unspar- 
ingly condemned. The law does not punish even 
murders committed by lunatics; and if we are 
to regard penuriousnoss, licentiousness, intem- 
perance, ill-nature, cruelty, &c.,in the light of 
lunacy, we must fundamentally remodel our 
moral code and enrolment of sinners. 








Miscellany. 


MESMERISM IN THE CHURCH: 





One Rev. Mr. H. Mattison, now in his dotage, 
instead of devoting himself exclusively to his “calling,” 
steps aside and lectures his more intelligent and worthy 
colleagues for certain practices, enumerated below. This 
same withered, dyspeptic, nervous, ill-natured, ill-tempered, 
and unfortunate old gentleman, once wrote a very comical 
book—considering how little genuine mirth he possesses— 
to “show up” the Spirit- Rappers, which only served to 
bring pity and ridicule on its wnoriginal and dilapidated 
author. For this and other eccentricities, growing out of 
badly-warped brain and a poorer body, we bespeak the 
commiseration of the remnant of his rapidly declining pa- 
rishioners. His race—poor old man—will soon be ended. 
Enlightened he will not be, and we have no time to quarrel 
with him. 

From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
MESMERISM FAST BECOMING A “SCIENCE.” 
Mr. Eprron:—In 1846, I think, a member of the Troy 

Conference was tried and suspended wading to mesmer- 
ism as a curative o- for prete: to the peo- 
ple of Amsterdam, N. Y., by aererenes, what was 

on at that time in San Francisco, defendant 

and his appeal was heard, as you well reco!'ect, 

eral Conference fn Pittsburg, in 1848. In 1852, 
brought before the General Conference in Boston, and the 
clairvoyant and mesmerizing preacher was left—where he 
doubtless should have been—out of the ;. 





and abler advocates than Mr. Sprague. 

rit-rappings,"&c., by Rev. James Porter, A.M.,(who helped to 
depose the af clairvoyant minister,) hesays: “Mes- 
meric subjects have their congenial who often 
have such influence over them, that they can throw them 
into the mesmeric state at — however distant, and im- 
press them with such facts or is as they please. . 
. .« Ifone can throw another into the magnetic sixty 
miles distant, we see no reason why pomey not impress him 


with the news of the day.” See pegs q 
Here it will be seen brother Porter not only endorses 





in might 
_ . e with “the news of the day,” the latter 

ving at A am, N. Y. 

Again: The last number of the National Magazine con- 
tains an article on “Magic in India,” (which seems to be 
editorial,) in which we have an account ofthree very remark- 
able cures, performed by mesmerism: one is inflammatory 
rheamatism ; another the bite of a cobra, a most poisonous 
serpent; and the third emaciation. The manner in which 
these cases are cited ts to an end it of their 
truth, and of the claims of mesmerism. In the same num- 
ber, page 279, we have a quotation in support of the new 
“science” of Spirit-rapping, very adroitly brought in under 
the heading, “Rev. Dr. Cumming.” 

Now, I am not going to controvert the vie 
Porter, or of the National, but simply to 





the mesmerizers of 
rheumatism and the bite of 
certain that Mr. Sprague was 


cure diseases in Amsterdam, 
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Methodism and the of the Ch that brother Stevens 
will cease to Greate tan capioied hankuan te 
umns of the Nasional Tiina 

We are not personally acquainted with Rev. Messrs. 


It is admitted that he makes one of the best literary and 
religious Magazines in this country. And though he prefers 
and promulgates the pioneer religion of the Methodists, he 
Keeps himself informed and his readers posted up on all 
important interests connected with their moral and intel- 
lectual welfare. 





LECTURING AND LECTURERS. 


ImPaRTING new ideas and general information 
through public lectures, has now become almost as common 
as preaching. Indeed, there is scarcely a village in all New 
England but what is provided with its lyceum, where full 
courses of lectures are given annually. Has a traveller ex- 
plored the Arctic regions or the source of the Nile? Straight- 
way he is invited to tell, in a lecture, what he saw and 
heard. Has he penetrated rocks and mountains? The in- 
quisitive intellect asks, What did he find? Has ho exca- 
vated the earth, and disentombed cities? Has he discovered 
the relics of a former world? Has he communed with the 
starry heavens, measured the planets, or mapped them out 
with the accuracy of the square and compass? Has he 
studied man, the noblest work of God? The human intel- 
lect is actively at work discovering the hidden treasures of 
fare, dissecting the universe. And who shall say that the 
ultimate of human knowledge bas been attained? Let 
each contribute to the public good,—to the “education of 
the people,”—by imparting to others the truths he has ac- 
quired. Lectures should be given in our pulpits and school- 
rooms, as well as in our lyceums: for in no other way can 
instruction or entertainment be more easily imparted or 
acquired. Then out the lecturer, and through him add 
a “story and a to your own intellect, and a complete 
library to your stock of knowledge. 

The 7ribwne has the following : 

Tue Lecture Srason.—Our advices by letter and other- 
Cie ey So etertes Se On Debergen & tee 
will more brilliant than any of its — that 
aodieuces than duving any" preceding 
au aD. autu: 

Nearly every city in the free tates, 

ern, will have its course, 

a8 many as three; while at least half the considerable vil- 
out the North and West will have at least one 

course. most acceptable lecturers are overrun with 

invitations, and are proffered compensation at much higher 

rates than were current a few years ago. The 

increased attendance last winter over that of any former 


season justified this advance ; and, even at the highest rate, 


two or three of those most in request will be le to an- 
swer all the demands upon their time. 


some of them did so last be . , 
for example. But we include these with others in the fol- 
lowing list : 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord, Mass. 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, L. L. 
The Rev. Edwin H. Chapin, New York city. 
The Rev. Henry Giles, Bucksport, Maine. 

John G. Saxe, Burlington, Vt. 

Bayard Taylor, New York city. 

Edwin P. Whipple, Boston, Mass. 

Park Benjamin, Guilford, Conn. 

Wendell Phillips, Boston, Mass. 

George W. Curtis, New York city. 
The Rev. T. Starr King, Boston, Mass, 

Horace Mann, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

William Elder, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parke Godwin, New York city. 

William Thompeon, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Lucy Stone, North Brookfield, Mass. 
The Rt. Rey. Alonzo Potter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Antoinette L. Brown, South Butler, N. Y. 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
The Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, New York city. 
William H. C. Hosmer, Avon, N. Y. 
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Henry D. Thoreau, Concord, Mass. 


The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, Elmira, N, Y. 
From the above list we have omitted the names of cler- 


courses of Li 
We add to the above, the names of a number of lecturers 
who have done good service in this field of intellectual labor. 
Horace Greeley, New York city. 


Max Greene, New York city. 
Wm. ©. Rogers, Albany, N. Y. 
We hope the time will soon come when all subjects of 
general interest may be given to the public orally. 


ApvantaGes or PracticaL Parenotocy.—Not 
the least advantage afforded by the study of Phrenology, is 
the light it throws upon the character of the “dramatis per- 
sone” of history, ancient or modern. By the aid of this 
psychometer, their most secret motives are laid bare. A 
window is placed in the breast of every actor on the world’s 
stage, and character receives its just dues. Hypocrisy is 
unmasked, and virtue and merit are appreciated, though 
temporarily obscured by misrepresentation and the most 
unfavorable circumstances. We can even comprehend the 
anomalous character of the man who isa sincere religious en- 
thusiast one day, and an unscrupulous sharper the next. By 
the aid of Phrenology we see men as they are. Having the 
standard of Adamic perfection alwaysgin view, we see just 
how far in the scale not only the entire race, but each par- 
ticular individual, has fallen below it. On the dark and 
stormy sea of life, the advent of Phrenology is to mental and 
moral science like the addition of a “ Dru a” light to 
8 pound of tallow candles in the light-house ; as a beacon, not 
to allure us upon the shoals of infidelity, but to guide us 
safely to the harbor of Christianity. And when this truth 
is more generally recognized and appreciated in the pulpit, 
then will many religious teachers cease to wonder why they 
have comparatively so little influence upon the minds of 
their audience. 

The key to the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's tremendous 
power is, that he is a thorough practical phrenologist. By 
the aid of Phrenology, he has acquired a most consummate 
knowledge of human nature in all its aspects. His sermons 
evince a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of both mind 
and body; the laws which govern the relations between 
them, and the influence one has upon the other; so that in 
addressing any particular class of men, he knows just what 
springs to touch. Me is compelled, therefore, to waste no 
words in impotently beating the air, but every sentence isa 
home-thrust, and “tells” with electrical effect. 

ONE OF THE MILLION, 





ag named Moor, was sent to the county 
jail he met a brother in confinement 
crime; also, a Se nip. a for - Pm 
a charge jury, in the matter of the 

here. A Gonse of Moor's (the wife of 

ury) is in the eounty poor-house on 

being a prostitute and oe Another one 





the charge 
of the family was arrested on W y tmis- 
chief This is a matter to be pondered over. The famil 
have been born and brought up in our midst; the father 
4 laboring man, somewhat given to indulgence in spirituous 
py but, so far as we know, not otherwise viciously in- 
clined. It has struck us that some means ought to have 
been ented the total wreck of 
honest and industrious 
to support that whole fa- 
ion had been given them years 
support them- 
for the public 


Besides inheriting a tendency to vice, this family have 
actually increased and perpetuated that vice. And until the 
cause is ed,—intemp e,—they will “increase and 
multiply” crime, as they do the lowest order of their own 








Tae Grave. WatL.—A correspondent writes 
from Ada, Kent county, Mich., as follows: “After having 
seen a full description of, and of the manner of building the 
“gravel wall,” in the PurewotoaicalL Journal, my father, 
last season, (a year ago,) put up a house on that plan from 
the cellar. The house is in the form of the letter T, each 
part being in size 27 by 44 feet. From the cellar wall up, 
the height is 16 feet, besides three gable ends and five peaks 
—it being built in the Gothic order. The amount of labor 
expended was 187 days. The walls of the first story were 
sixteen inches thick, and those above were twelve inches. 
Common hands may do al the work with the exception of 
setting the guides, for which it requires a mechanic, or some 
careful, ingenious hand. The same hand may attend to 
setting the window and door-frames, and bond timbers. The 
cellar walls were of the same size as the upper walls, except 
about twenty feet off the back end for woodshed, seven and 
a half feet high, and cost $200. The cost of the walls from 
the cellar, sixteen feet, at the prices we then paid, was $175. 
Our material consisted of every size, from cobble-stones of 
six inches in diameter to the finest gravel, besides using 
great amount of large stones, which made a great saving of 
mortar. The house is built on a gravelly rise, so that the 
earth dug out of the cellar furnished us with all the proper 


| material, except the larger stones, which were drawn from 


the fields) The walls are pronounced by all to be superior 
to brick, and equal to any other stone walls. They are very 
hard, and continue to harden every day. Frost has not 
affected them in the least, nor has there been the least sign 
of crumbling or breaking. To the editors of the Purzno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL we owe ten thousand thanks for giving 
such invaluable information, May they live a long and 
happy life to enjoy the benefit of their works! = L. 2.” 


“ Kicking AGAINST THE Pricxs.’’— That man 
who opposes Truts.—A student in Oberlin College writes 
us as follows: 

One of the Professors of the College here, nt a lee- 
ture yesterday on the Moral Tendency of Phrenology. He 
did every thing but encourage the reading of your works 
among the students. But Phrenology is too well rooted in 
Oberlin to be upset by a lecture against it. 

Yours, sincerely, OF @ 

Thus, the Professor will find it an “up-hill” business, 
when he opposes Phrenology; for we assure him that his 
op! is founded either in ig or prejudice, which 
his intel it pupils will very soon distover, to his own 
mortification. 





Earty Crme.—The report of the Warden of 
the New Hampshire State Prison shows one melancholy and 
startling fact, and that is, that one-half of the number of con- 
victs now in the prison have not reached the twenty-fifth 
year of their and that nearly one-third of the whole 


| numberare less than twenty years of age. During the past 
been confined 


ear, a boy only nine years of has 
within the prison. . ess 


Will not the worthy Warden philosophize a little on the 
point, and give the cause of this state of things? Are these 
juvenile criminals the offspring of pious Pilgrims? Were 
their parents intelligent and temperate? or were they igno- 
rant and intemperate? Native or foreign? We should 
like to have these questions answered,—perhaps a remedy 
may be found. If our education, religion, or social habits 
are at fault, let uscorrect them. Give us the statistics. We 
want to know from whence criminals originate? What 
effect will the Maine Law have on crime? Are the child- 
ren of drunken parents more liable than others to become 
thieves, robbers, and murd ? 

Easy Way To compote Interest.—In a Bal- 
timore paper, a correspondent gives the following plan for 
computing interest at six per cent. fer any number of days : 

Divide the number of days by six, and multiply the dollars 
by the divitend, and the result is the in decimals ; 
cut off the right-hand figure, and you have it in dollars and 


cents. jus: 

What is the interest of $100 for twenty-one days? 21 di- 
vided by 6, is 3}; 100 multiplied by 31, is 350; or 35 cents, 
Again: at is the interest on for ninety-three days ? 
po bet = Nad 6, is 15} ; 878 multiplied by 15}, is 5859, or $5. 





Unorze Sam’s Farmine Opsrations.—The last 
census shows that Uncle Sam isa thrifty farmer. The values 
of the crops of the United States for 1850 were as follows: 
Wheat, $143,000,000 ; Indian Corn, $391,200,000 ; Hay, $190,- 
275,000; Oats, $70,840,000; Potatoes, $78,125,000; Cotton, 
$129,000,000; the whole crop being $1,752,588,042. Count 
the fruit crop, and another million might be added. 





A Pusiic Beneractor.—We quote the follow- 
ing advertisement from the Gazette, published in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. It speaks for itself. Comment is unneces- 
sary: 

Orrerines TO THe Propie or York County.—If any 
thirty or more of my countrymen will consent to receive 
and pay the postage on the Water-Cuns Jovenat, the 
PuHRENoLoGicaL JourNAL, or the American Farmer, and 
will furnish me with « wriiten list of thelr names I will pay 
Sons sent 6 eny Gectgnated post odice, dreciea te ham. 

sen em. 

Yorktown. Va. ae "henese ANDERSON. 

As the postage on either of our Journals is only siw cents 
@ year, the generous gift may be appreciated. 

The same benevolent man publishes the following in the 
same paper. Here is an example worthy of being followed 
by other men who have it in their power to po eoop in the 
world they live in. Blessings on all real benefactors! 

Y Orrermes.—To a com t male tutor of 
censored —_— who will —_ _ % —- at York- 

wn, Va., in Jantary next, | offer to contribute on m 
at the rate of one humdred dollars annum to teach BU6 of 
the youths, of my own selection from orphans or others, 
whose parents may be unable to pay. To a female instruc- 
tor of gs of similar qualifications, I offer a like considera- 
tion. If sectarian infi be disp d with, and strict 
moral discipline as to the pupils be enforced without as well 
as within the schools, I offer to double the terms. If the 
citizens of Yorktown and county will contribute to build an 
Academy in this place, I offer a lot of land for the, purpose, 
and I will advance one-tenth part of the money nagar | 
to put up the building. Ifthe people of the county 
raise a money fund of five or ten t d dollars to com- 
mence and sustain a manual-labor agricultural school-farm 
near this village, 1 will subscribe one-tenth of the amount 
necessary therefor, and furnish, on reasonable terms, a few 
hundred acres of suitable land to operate upon. If half a 
dozen or more moral, industrious young men will associate 
to work and improve the Qe rty, I will farnish them for a 
time with fifty or a hun red acres of land near Yorktown 
and river, with timber for its uses, free of rent; and on satis- 
factory security for the investment, I wili advance money to 
purchase teams and implements to stock and work it. If 
any are willing to sccept these nee. they are asked to 
do so early, for on this day I am half a of years in 
age, and I may be soon off the stage of exten. 

Yorktown, Va. Roxnert ANDERSON. 

It is proper to state that Mr. Anpexson is upwards of 
seventy years of age, and is willing and anxious to thus 
benefit his fellow-men while he lives. 

Towns anp Citres or Iowa.—The following 
table shows the population of the principal towns and cities 
of Iowa, taken some time ago: 

Burlington, 7,306 | Iowa city 2,570 
Dubuque, ison, 8,010 
Davenport, Oskaloosa, 1,469 


Keokuk, . 1,120 
Muscatine, Fairfi 1,018 


Population of the State not far from 300,000, and rapidly 
increasing. She has upwards of thirty million acres of land, 
and not more than one million now under cultivation. 
Great water-power, abundance of coal, good climate, a rich 
soil. Bounded on the west by the Missouri river; on the 
east, by the Mississippi. Great State. Go to Iowa and 
settle! 





A Map or aut THe Fruits or Amertca, — A 
rare, unique collection of all the fruits cultivated in the 
United States, except the peach, is on exhibition at the 
Patent Office, Washington, made of com ition, and col- 
ored so as to ~ natural. There are four hundred vari- 
eties of the apple, and about five hundred of the pear, &c., 
with a description attached to each of the soil, locality, and 
other information useful to the practical gardener and fruit- 
grower. : 


An Ortnopnox Doc.—Attending meeting last 
Sabbath for the first time at Dr. Chandler's church in this 
town, I was amused to see a large one-eared dog stalk up 
the aisle near the commencement of the services, and quietly 
stretch himself out upon the pulpit platform. After taking 
a survey of the congregation, as if, —s to see who were 
absent, he his head and fell into a sound sleep, per- 
— thinking was city style. I afterwards learned that 
th dog, was Strictly sectarian in his views; having after 
mature deliberation settled down upon the mode of worship 
as adopted by the Congregationalist order, and chosen the 
meadow church as his ular place of meeting. 

His master is of the Baptist denomination, and attends 
eburch in this vi . But the dog pins his faith on no 
one's sleeve. He: panies his master on the Sabbath to 
the road that leads to his own chosen place of worship, and 
there turns away without saying one word to persuade him 
that his own way is right and all others are wrong. At the 
intermission he calls on a neighbor, gets his dinner, and at- 
tends divine worship again in the afternoon. At the close 
of eerie tont quietly ps . ke homeware, meditating 
u ic of t y, no dou perhaps revolvi 
i be own mind how much more of the true 
might be shown by professors if they would but do as he 
does—-worship where he chooses, and let others do the same 
without molestation.—Greenfield Gazette, 
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A Norsery or Warriors pgstrorep.— The 
Highlands of Scotland, like the mountain districts of Ireland, 
have been the nurseries of England's bravest warriors, But 
what English aristocratic civilization has done in the High- 
lands may be learned from the following extract from the 
memoir of “ Colonel Cameron, of Fasifern,” in the last num- 
ber of the Dublin University Magazine: 


When the French Revolution menaced Eu , and the 
Convention declared war against Britain and Holland, the 
number of Highlanders in our service is almost incredible. 
During a od of fifty years the clans furnished seventy- 
six battalions of infantry, some of which were twelve hun- 
dred strong. 

Asan ple of the ber of officers belonging to the 
clans, who served during the war and escaped its slaught 
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A Curp amore Louwatics.—A 
gentleman whose 


him to visit 





Wwe may state that there were on full-pay and half-pay com- 
missions, in 1816, 22 Buchanans, 6 Gemerent, 22 Drum- 
monda, 26 Fergusons, 41 Forbeses, 49 Grahams, 90 Frazers, 
9 Grants, 144 M'Leans and M’Kenzies, 248 Campbells, and 
other names in the same proportion. 

How many could the Highlands raise now? Centraliza- 
tion, corruption, and local ny of the.most infamous 
description, have turned their beautiful glens into a silent 
wilderness, and the very place where Cameron raised his 
company of soldiers is now desolate and bare. “TI can 

ink,” says the author of a letter to the Marquis of Breadal- 
Coen on his late ruthless clearings, “to a place where 
thirty recruits that manned the 92d in t came from,— 
men before whom Napoleon's Invincibles bit the dust,—and 
now only two families reside there together. I was lately 
informed by a grazier, that on his farm a bundred swords- 
men could te gathered at his country's call, and now there 
are only himself and two shepherds.” The brave Gael who 
crowded in tens of thousands to the British ranks, saw not 
the reward that was coming ; evictions and wholesale clear- 
ings of Scottish poor were then unknown. God gave the 
land to the people—they believed it was theirs; but the feu- 
dal charters have decided otherwise, and the clans have been 
swept from Lochnoss to Locheil, and from Locheil to the 
shores of Lochlomond. The hills and the valleys are there, 
but the tribes have departed, and who can restore them ? 


[The blood of the survivors now mingles with that of 
thousands of our own western pioneers. Though Scotland's 
Highlands may be deserted, the same original el ts of 


abashed at what 
cheerfully yielded his little hand to their caresses. But the 
most interesting scene was in the women's. 
They were ready to devour the child with their and 


of 
One of the 
ther, inquired with tearfel 


mother living?” An affirmative reply 
apprehensions, and her expression of interest assumed 4 
more cheerful tone. The most violent, closely confined in 





offspring—which insani' 
oa wd i path: 
was to 
Surtunate class who were the cnject of the visit, and to che 
society of child is calculated 

back to ness those who, from any cause, have 
that indefinable line which separates the sane from the in- 
sane. Such soothing effects are of course transient but it 
was something to obtain for those poor vexed souls even a 
moment of r= 4 delight.—Courier and Enquirer. 

[The organ of ParLorrocenrrrveness often manifests 
itself naturally, while many of the other organs are com- 


pletely warped. Confirmed maniacs may be subdued and 








body and mind go to make up a new race, modified and im- 
proved, who shall aid in peopling and developing the re- 
sources of our vast continent, The Scottish traits may be 
seen in the strong arms and bony frames of the western 
giants, who clear forests, build cities, subdue the earth, navi- 
gate our waters, and put the world ahead. When not 
engaged in war, mankind advance in the arts and sciences, 
in intellect and moral sentiment. 


A Pxoptey m Aresuree.—-There is at present 
attending the Hastings school, Darvel, in A ire, a girl, 
aged between 8 and 9 years, who commen the stady o’ 
arithmetic less than a twelvemonth ago. Such are the pow- 
ers of her memory that she is now able to calculate mentally, 
in a very few its, such questions as these: How many 
seconds in 20, 80, 90, or 900 years? How many ounces in 
20, 60, or 100 tons? She can multiply such a tine as £894 
198, lid. by 32, 56, or 96, as cleverly and correctly as an 
ordinary arithmetician would multiply by 4, 6, or 8. Counts 
in long division (simple and compound) she divides by short 
division, or in one line, by such figures as 34, 56, T2, &c., 
in eight or ten seconds, ~The first time her teacher, Mr. 
Tarbet, discovered her remarkable abilities, was when she 
was showing him sums multiplied by nambers from 14 to 
4,380, which at first he thought she must have worked on 
the slate below, and then . He alleged as much, 
whieh she would by no means admit, He then, to test her, 
told her to multiply a line of pounds, —- and pence, 
which he gave her, by 72. To his surprise, she multiplied 
it as fast as any other person could have done by 7. Yet 
this girl never learned the multiplication table higher than 
12 times 12! She can also add up eight or ten lines of 

pands, shillings, and pence, by first adding the two lowest 
ines together, then the third lowest, and so on. When per- 
forming these calcniations, every limb and feature seems 
at rest. Qne day lately, the teacher set the door open, and 
ordered the children to be quiet, as he was going to give 
her the most difficult count she had ever got. e then told 
her to walk out Into the garden and find out how many mo- 
ments there were in 900 years. She walked only about ten 
yards at an ordinary pace, when she told the answer cor- 
rectly—never having reached the garden. “ But,” said one 
of the boys, “she did a far bigger count than that yesterday 
—the biggest, they say, that ever was done by anybody—she 
multiplied 123456789 by 987654821, and gave the correct an- 
swerin less than half a minute, for the bet of a penny,” 
which she refused to take, because her teacher had forbva 
den her tn the presence of the scholars to calculate large sums 
at the bidding of any person. On being interrogated as to 
how he knew whether the answer was correct, the boy re- 
lied that two of them had counted it on a slate, and found 
t correct; and that the figures were so far above hundreds 
of millions that none of them could read them. The girl's 
name is Margaret Cleland, danghter of Gavan Cleland, shoe- 

ritish Daily Mail. 





maker in Darvel.— Nort B 


J. F., Sourm Anpover, Mass.—You can take 
our books with you to England. We think there is noduty 
on books im for private use. You can find our pub- 
— for sale by Horsell and Shirriffes, 492 Oxford street, 

ndon, 





trolled by various natural agencies : music exerts a potent 
influence on some, declamation and oratory on others, while 
nearly all may be favorably affected by appeals to some one 
or more of the various faculties of the mind. We believe 
MesMERI8M may sometimes be made useful in the treatment 
of patients. Will not some of our Superintendents cause a 
trial to be made? pee, 

Veneration Paratyzep.—A Virginia lady, 
writing to a friepd in New York, says:—*I heard the other 
day of a case which, to my mind, is so strong an evidence 
of the trath of Phrenology, that I must relate it to you. 
When we were at dancing-school, we knew there a certain 
Miss ——, daughter of a Mrs, ——, whose husband was per- 
haps known to you. Late in life, this Mrs. G., as I learn, 
became very pious; and the proof of her sincerity in this, 
and, at the same time, of the truth of Phrenology, has been 
afforded by the following incident:—After continuing de- 
vout for years, she had a paralytic stroke. From this she 
recovered ; it permanently hurt her only so far as her reli- 
gion was concerned: this quality was blotted entirely from 
her mind. How is this to be accounted for? Phrenology 
affords a ready explanation, which, I have no doubt, is the 
traeone. The organ of Veneration was implicated in the 
paralytic stroke: and this part of her brain did not 
recover. It remained paralyzed.” 


To lose the use of a hand, the arm, the foot, or leg by 
paralysis, is not unfrequent. Even the muscles of the face, 
the tongue, or the jaw, are often so affected ; but we seldom 
have to record a case where the organs of the brain become 
thus impaired. Sometimes, however, those located near the 
base of the brain, on one side, are deprived of the power of 
action, but the function is still performed by the organ on 
the opposite side. The organs are in “pairs.” Thus, we 
have two eyes, two arms, etc., etc.. and though one may be 
destroyed, the other remains sound, and performs the func- 
tions of both. But Veneration is the great central and 
crowning organ of all, located far above the animal pro- 
pensities, and is, consequently, less liable to be affected by 
physical causes.) alin 


J. R. B., Spring Valley, O.—Your “ Jovurna.”’ 
is, emphatically, the best publication in the United States. 
For young men and boys, it has no equal. Although I take 
six other periodicals, I derive more real benefit from yours 
than from all the rest combined. 


J A. MeC., Monmouth, Ill.—Weber’s Anatomi- 
eal Atlas, in sheets, can be sent by mail. The postage will 
be 87 cents. 





See 





cise his Philoprogenitiveness in a natural manner? Proba- 
bly the hen tarkey had an engagement away from home. 


W. L. West, Chemung, N. Y., after giving a 
description of a small building he has aided in putting up 
on the Gravel Wall principle, adds:—“I think the Gravel 
Wall cheap, durable, and safe, and I would build on that 
plan, even if it cost as much as wood. It is better than 
brick for the three reasons you have named in the Home 
for All.” 

{Many buildings of this description are now being erected 
We presume Mr. West will be happy to furnish any infor- 
mation concerning the modus operandi to persons in his 
vicinity who are desirous of trying it—Eps.] 

Turntve GRAY FROM nr ~ AND Remorse.—The 
Louisville Journal a 
from Lexington, that the hsir of Welgert found’ guilty ot 
murder in first degree, which was formerly b! has 
turned white since his conviction. 


Here may be seen the powerful effects of “mind on mat- 
ter.” 

J. T. S. There is no People’s College yet 
established in this State, but strenuous exertions are being 
made by energetic men to establish one. 


From W. D. B., Scooba, Miss.—-If it be any en- 
couragement to you, I can assure you that among the nu- 
seized and read 


merous which I is 
with by far the better zest. F Saecroti: 


Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC, 


Tue Great Calamity oF THE MontH.—The loss 
of the steamer Arctic has occasioned a universal feeling of 
sadness, not only clothing numerous families im the gar- 
ments of woe, but spreading a deep gloom over the whole 
community. A more terrible disaster has never been ex- 
perienced on the American coast, nor has it often been 
equalled im the history of maritime casualties. The ill-fated 
steamer left Liverpool on the 20th of September, with 226 
passengers, and about 175 persons employed in the various 
departments of service. She experienced an agreeable pas- 
sage until within about 50 miles from Cape Race, where, 
on the 27th of September, she came into collision with the 
French steam-propeller Vesta, and in about four hours from 
the rencontre, sunk with a large proportion of her company 
on board. Her commander, Captain Luce, remained by the 
vessel until the last moment, and by an almost incredible 
concurrence of circumstances, was rescued from a watery 
grave. A clear account of the appalling scene is presented 
in his simple narrative to Mr. Collins, the owner of the ves- 
sel, from which we take the most important paragraphs :— 

“On the day of the disaster, the weather had been foggy ; 
generally a distance of half to three-quarters of a mile could 
be seen, but at intervals of a few minutes a very dense fog, 
followed by being sufficiently clear to see one or two miles. 
At noon, I left the deck for the purpose of working out the 
position of the ship. In about fifteen minutes I heard the 
ery of ‘hard starboard’ from the officers of the deck. I 
rushed on deck, and had just got out when I felt a crash 
forward, and at the same moment saw a steamer under the 
starboard bow; at the next moment she struck against our 
guards, and passed astern of us. The bows of the strange 
vessel seemed to be literally cut or crushed off for full ten 
feet; and seeing that she must probably sink in a fw 
minutes, and taking a hasty glance at our own ship, and be- 
lieving that we were comparatively uninjured, my first im- 
pulse was to endeavor to save the lives of those on board 
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the sinking vessel. The boats were cleared, and the first 
officer and six men left with one boat, when it was found 
our own ship was leaking fearfully. 

The engineers were set to work, being instructed to put 
on the steam pumps, and the four deck pumps were worked 
by the passengers and crew, and the ship headed for the 
land, which I judged to be about fifty miles distant. I was 
compelled to leave my boat with the first officer and crew 
to take care of themselves, 

Several ineffectual attempts were made to stop the leak, 
by getting sails over the bows; but finding the leak gaining 
on us very fast, notwithstanding all our very powerful 
efforts to keep her free, I resolved to get the boats ready, 
and as many ladies and children placed in them as possible ; 
but no sooner had the attempt been made than the firemen 
and others rushed into them in spite of opposition. 

Seeing this state of things, I ordered the boats astern to 
be kept in readiness until order could be restored; when, 
to my dismay, I saw them cut the ropes in the bow, and 
soon disappear astern in the fog. Another boat was broken 
down by persons rushing at the davits, and many were pre- 
cipitated into the This occurred while I 
had been in the starboard guard boat ready, 
and placed officer in charge, when the same fear- 
ful scene as with the first boat was being enacted—men 
leaping from the top of the rail twenty feet, pushing and 
maiming those who were in the boat. I then gave orders to 
the second officer to let go, and row after the ship, keeping 
under or near the stern, to be ready to take on board women 
and children, as soon as the fires were out and the engines 
stopped. My attention was then drawn to the other quar- 
ter-boat, which I found broken down, but by one 
tackle. A rush was made for her also, and fifteen got 
in, and cut the tackle, and were soon out of sight. I found 
that not a seaman was left on board; or carpenter, and we 
were without any tools to assist us in building a raft, as our 
only hope. The only officer left was Mr. Dorian, the third 
mate, who aided me, with the assistance of many of the 
passengers, who deserve great praise for their coolness and 
energy in doing all in their power upto the very latest 
moment before the ship sunk. ; 

The chief engineer, with a part of his assistants, had taken 
our smallest deck-boat, and before the ship went down, 
pulled away with about fifteen persons. 

We had succeeded in getting the fore and main yard and 


two topgallant yards overboard, and such other small spars + 


and materials as we ceuld select, when I was fully convinced 
that the ship must go down in a very short time, and not a 
moment was to be lost in getting the spars lashed together 
to form a raft, to do which it became necessary to get the 
lifeboat, our only remaining boat, into the water. 

This being accomplished, I saw Mr. Dorian, the chief offi- 
cer of the boat, taking care to keep the oars on board to 
prevent them from leaving the ship, hoping still to get most 
of the women and children in this boat at last. They had 
made considerable progress in collecting the spars, when an 
alarm was given that the ship was sinking, and the boat was 
shoved off without oars or any thing to help themselves 
with, and when the ship sank, the boat had got clear, proba- 
bly an eighth of a mile to leeward. 

In an instant, about a quarter to five P. M., the ship went 
down, carrying every soul on board with her. 

I soon found myself on the surface, after a brief struggling 
with my own helpless child in my arms, when again I felt 
myself impelled downwards to a great depth, and before I 
reached the surface a second time, had nearly perished, and 
lost the hold of my child. As I again struggled to the sur- 
face of the water, a most awful and heartrending scene pre- 
sented itself to my view—over two hundred men, women, 
and children struggling together amidst pieces of wreck of 
every kind, calling on each other for help, and imploring 
Gop to assist them. Such an appalling scene may Gop pre- 
serve me from ever witnessing again! 

I was in the act of trying to save my child, when a portion 
of the paddle-box came rushing up edgewise, just grazing 
my head, falling with its whole weight upon the head of my 
darling child. Another moment I beheld him lifeless in the 
water. I succeeded in getting on to the top of the paddle- 
box, in company with eleven others; one, however, soon 
left for another piece, finding that it could not support so 
many. Others remained until they were one by one relieved 
by death. We stood in water, at a temperature of forty- 
five degrees, up to our keees, and frequently the sea broke 
directly over us. We soon separated from our friends on 
other parts of the wreck, and passed the night, each one of 
Us expecting every hour would be our last. 


> 





At last the wished-for morning came, surrounded with 8 
dense fog—not a living soul to be seen but our own party— 
seven men being left. In the course of the morning we saw 
some water-casks and other things belonging to our ship, but 
nething that we could get to afford us any relief. 

Shortly after we had given up all hopes of being rescued, 
a ship was discovered to the east of us, steering directly for 
us. We now watched her with the most intense anxiety as 
she approached. The wind changing, caused her to alter 
her course several points. About noon they fortunately 
discovered a man on a raft near them, and succeeded in sav- 
ing him by the second mate jumping over the side, and 
making a rope fast around him, when he was got on board 
safely. This man saved proved to be a Frenchman who 
was & passenger on board the steamer which we came in 
collision with. 

He informed the captain that others were near on pieces 
of the wreek; and, going aloft, he saw us and three others. 
We were the first to which the boat was sent, and safely 
taken on board about three P.M. The next was Mr. James 
Smith, of Mississippi, second-class passenger. The others 
saved were five of our firemen. The ship proved to be the 
Cambria, of this port, from Glasgow, bound to Montreal, 
Captain John Russell, who commanded the barque Jesse 
Stevens, and was rescued by Captain Nye, of the Pacific. 

From the Frenchman who was picked up, we learned 
that the steamer with which we came in collision was the 
screw-steamer Vesta, from St. Pierre, bound for and belong- 
ing to Grenville, France. As near as we could learn, the 
Vesta was steering east-south-east, and was crossing our 
course two points, with all sails set, wind west by south. 
Her anchor-stock, about seven by four inches square, was 
driven through the bows of the Arctic, about eighteen 
inches above the water line, and an immense hole had been 
made, at the same instant, by the fluke of the anchor, about 
two feet below the water line, raking fore and aft the plank, 
and finally breaking the chains, leaving the stock remaining 
in and through the side of the Arctic; or it is not unlikely 
that, as so much of her bows had been crushed in, some 
of the heavy longitudinal pieces of iron running through the 
ship may have been driven through our side, causing the 
loss of our ship, and, I fear, hundreds of most valuable 
lives.” 

Capt. Luce and several of the rescued passengers have 
since arrived in this city, and hopes are still entertained 
that others'may have been preserved by vessels on their out- 
ward passage. 

A Squapron To Greytown.—It has been deter- 
mineé by the Administration that the razee Independence, 
Com. Mervin, now lying in New York harbor, nearly ready 
to sail, shall go to San Juan de Nicaragua, by way of making 
a decided manifestation against the British Mosquito pro- 
tectorate. She will be ied by the st Prince- 
ton at least, if not by any other vessels. It was at first 
designed to give the command of this steamer to Capt. Hol- 





lins, but Gen. Pierce finally concluded that he had better 4 


not. When the squadron arrives at San Juan, the Indepen- 
dence will begin by running up the flag of Nicaragua and 
saluting it; whether Com. Mervin is to be ordered to go 
farther, and actually put Nicaragua in p ion of the 
town, has not yet transpired, but it is not improbable that 
something of that sort may be attempted. However, the 
British man-of-war Boscawen, with a frigate or corvette or 
two, will also be on hand, and it is possible that in the course 
of six weeks or so, there may be some interesting news from 
that quarter. 
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Wisconsin.—The young State of Wisconsin is 
represented to be in a highly prosperous condition. With 
the liberal aid of Congress, the school fund is estimated at 
five millions of dollars, and the revenue from it alone this 
year is $150,000. The State debt is limited by the Constitu- 
tion to $100,000. This debt has been created by the issue 
of 8 per cent. bonds, $50,000, and 7 per cent. bonds, $50,000. 


Prize Lavy Riwers.—At the Fayette County 
Fair, held at Connersville, Ind., the highest prize for the 
best lady rider—a side-saddle, valued at $100—was awarded 
to Miss Rosa Smith, daughter of Hon. Caleb B. Smith, of 
this city. We notice with pleasure that prizes of this kind 
have been awarded this fall, in various parts of the country. 
American ladies suffer deplorably from the effects of those 
customs which preclude them 80 generally from healthful 
out-door exercises, 





SusPENSION BripGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI AT 
Sr. Anruony's Farts —The towers of this structure are 
now nearly completed, and the workmen are busy twisting 
the wires, preparatory to stretching across the river. The 
bridge seems likely to be completed in time to receive quite 
an income the present season. 


Natrona Basy Suow.—The papers give amus- 
ing accounts of the show of babies which took place at 
Springfield, Ohio, on the 6th inst. As many as one hundred 
and twenty entries of babies were made. The first premium 
for the finest baby of two years old or under, was a tea-set 
with a salver valued at three hundred dollars. The second 
premium, for the next best baby, was a tea-set valued at 
two hundred dollars, The third premium was two hundred 
dollars for the finest child under one year of age. The fourth 
premium was a Parian marble group. The first premium 
was ded to Mrs. R , of Vienna, Ohio; the second 
to Mrs. McDowell, of Cincinnati; the third to Mrs. Arthur, of 
Philadelphia; the fourth to Mrs. Henry Howe, of Cincinnati. 
A letter was received from “Fanny Fern," and read to the 
edification of all concerned. Letters were also received from 
Mrs. Swisshelm, Mr. Crittenden, Mrs. Mott, and Mr. Horace 
Greeley. Mr. Greeley thought that much atttention should 
be given to the development of the human constitution in a 
country where able-bodied men sold for five hundred to 
fifteen hundred dollars apiece. Mrs. Mott thought that 
black babies should have been admitted to this exhibition, 
and had an equal chance with the whites. Among the ex- 
hibitors was an old woman who came with her seventeenth 
child. She claimed a premium on that ground, 

Recent Deata.—Right Reverend Jonathan 
Mahew Wainwright, Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York, died at his residence, in this city, at 5 o'clock, 
Thursday afternoon, Sept. 21. Dr. Wainwright was born in 
Liverpool, on a temporary visit of his parents to that place, 
in the year 1792, and consequently was in the sixty-second 
year of his age. 





Srare Fair.—The exhibition of the agricultu- 
ral, mechanical, and oiher industrial products of the State of 
New York, in this city, went off with much satisfaction. 
The articles exhibited testified strikingly to our rapid pro- 
gress in agriculture and art, and must have conveyed many 
useful hints to the spectators who saw and admired them. 
Among the living specimens, the objects of greatest interest 
were the Cashmere goats, entered by Dr. Davis. Crowds 
constantly surrounded them. These animals differ from 
those introduced into France and Italy, in this, that their 
entire fleece is capable of use; while of those, the wool—if 
such it may be called—underlaid the coarse hair. A belt 
of country in Asia, about one hundred and forty miles in 
width, supplied the animals under exhibition. On both 
sides of that belt a different species is found. The public 
spirit of Dr. Davis, in introducing these animals into this 
country, and in affording our city the opportunity to inspect 
them, at large expense to himself, is deserving of grateful 
acknowledgment, Of the horses, many were superb. Old 
Trustee, famous as being the sire of Fashion, was on the 
ground with Monarch. Young Tornado, owned by Mr. 
Sheldon, was distinguished for his superior shape and action. 
Young Cassius M. Olay, a beautiful black, attracted much 
attention. The matched horses were of a superior descrip- 
tion. There never was a finer display of mules at any 
Northern Exhibition. The usefulness of these animals, 
founded on their strength, great power of endurance, and 
capacity for being easily kept in good condition, has within 
the last few years attracted much attention towards them. 
The bulls, too, were excellent; and the horned cattle gener- 
ally, especially those of the Durham and Devon breeds, were 
much admired. ‘There were also some fine specimens of 
Leicestershire long-wooled sheep, imported, and lambs bred 
from them in this country. The agricultural and other im- 
plements were various and most ingenious, But the imple- 
ments of art were not confined to agriculture. Even those 
of music were included; and nothing, perhaps, displayed 
greater eXcellence in any department than a Pianoforte, 
manufactured by Mr. Horace Waters, of this city. 

Tas Tru. or Dr. Granam ror Murper.—The 
trial of Dr. Graham for the murder of Col. Loring, at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, occupied the attention of the court seve- 
ral days. Doctors Uhl and Quackenbos were of opinion 
that the lacerated state of the wound in Col, Loring’s body, 
the cause of death, was the simple effect of pulling out the 
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sword. They did not think the instrument was worked in 
the body. One of the servants of the St. Nicholas, Michael 
Fee, testified that he saw d d and d clenched, 
and that Col. Loring was trying to throw Dr. Graham off. 
Dr. G. he said appeared to be the most angry. Herman B. 
Stage swore positively that he saw the sword in the hands 
of Dr. G. the night before the murder, and that then the 
point was perfectly straight. The defence was, that the 
sword-cane was Dr. Graham's constant companion. ‘‘ True,” 
said his counsel, “it was an instrament of death ; but, un- 
der the mysterious providence of God, any thing might be- 
come at some time an instrument of death ;"—and that hav- 
ing been struck by Col. Loring, a blow which staggered 
him, he stabbed him with the sword, under the impulse of 
the irritation thus produced. Witnesses proved that Col. 
Loring did strike Dr. Graham, but not until the latter had 
called him a liar, and been otherwise abusive. 

On the fifth day, objection having been taken to one of 
the jurors, he being a near relative of the prisoner's wife, 
the eleven other Jurors presented a petition to the Court, 
praying to be released from the discharge ef their duties. 
To get over the difficulty, it was after some disvusssion 
agreed that the obnoxious juror should retire, and the ver- 
dict of the eleven be taken by consent, as that of the whole 
jury. Mr. O'Connor having addressed the jury for the de- 
fence, the District Attorney then closed the case in an able 








Menchikoff, with the shattered remains of his force, retired 
into a position in the inner harbor, and threatened to fire 
the town and blow up the remaining ships unless the vic- 
tors would grant him an honorable capitulation. The allied 
generals demanded his unconditional surrender, and, in the 
name of humanity, gave him six hours for consideration. 
The six hours had not expired when the last advices left, 
but it was rumored that he had surrendered, and that the 
French and English flags waved over Sevastopol. 

When the news reached Constantinople, it was ordered 
that the city should be illuminated for ten successive days. 
Marseilles was illuminated when the news was brought to 
that port. On reaching Boulogne, the despatch was con- 
veyed at once to the Emperor, who was engaged in review- 
ing the troops. He hastily perused the cipher, then turned 
to his generals and said quietly, “ Sevastopol is taken!” 
The announcement was received with cheers, and was briefly 
communicated by the Emperor to the army. “He said, 
“This news was probable. I have now the happiness to 
announce it to you myself, and at the moment I speak, I 
have little doubt that the flags of the allied armies are float- 
ing on the walls of Sevastopol.” 

At Liverpool, Manchester, and other cities, the news was 
welcomed by the ringing of the church-bells and by the dis- 
play of flags. At London, the Lord Mayor and the civic 
authorities, shortly before 10 o'clock, on the evening of 








speech on behalf the people. The Judge then dup 
the case, carefully pointing out the law as distinguishing 
murder, manslaughter in its several degrees, and killing in 
self-defence. As to the cases where killing is not held 
“ justifiable,” but excusable, he said: “Killing is ‘ excusa- 
ble,’ when committed—}, By accident and misfortune; 2. 
In the heat of passion; 8. Upon sudden and sufficient pro- 
vocation; 4 Without any undue sdvantage being taken; 
5. And without any dangerous weapon being used; 6. And 
when not done in « cruel or unusual manner. The law as 
to manslaughter in the first degree it is not necessary te 
notice. Killing another (unless committed under such cir- 
cumstances as to constitute excusable or justifiable homi- 
cide) is manslaughter in the second degree, if committed— 
1, Without a design to effect death; 2. In the heat of pas- 
sion; 8. But in a cruel and unusual manner. If committed 
without a design to effect death, or in the heat of passion, 
or by a dangerous weapon, then it is manslaughter in the 
third degree. The involuntary killing of another (if not 
justifiable or excusable) by any weapon,er by means nei- 
ther cruel nor unusual, in the heat of passion, is manslaugh- 
ter in the fourth degree. Every other killing of a human 
being, by the act, p t, or culpabl gli of 
another, when such killing is not justifiable or excusable, or 
is not murder or manslaughter, comes under the head of 
manslaughter in the fourth degree.” The learned Judge 
concluded by reminding the jury that the prisoner was en- 
titled to the benefit of any doubt, but telling them that such 
doubt must not arise from any feeling of aversion to find one 
guilty in a capital case, but be such as a reasonable and im- 
partial man might entertain in the exercise of his reason and 
judgment. The jury retired at 6 3-4 o'clock in the evening. 
At twenty minutes past 3 o'clock, A. M., the jury came into 
court and rendered a verdict against Robert M. Graham of 
“Guilty of Manslaughter in the Second Degree.” 

The counsel for the prisoner asked for twenty days to file 
a bill of exceptions, which was granted by the Court. 








FOREIGN. 


Tue Caprure or Sevastorot.—Recent advices 
from Eurvpe announced the capture of Sevastopol by 
the allied forces, after one of the most desperate and bloody 
battles of modern times. On the 20th of September, the 
allied armies stormed the Russian entrenchments on the 
river Alma, and compelled the enemy to retreat. The loss 
on the part of the French and British troops, was about 
8,000. The Russians were estimated at 50,000 men: their 
loss was about 6,000. Having fallen back upon Katcha, 
the Russians were again defeated in « pitched battle, and 
were followed by their pursuers to the walls of Sevastopol. 
Hostilities were here continued, and on the 25th, Fort Con- 
stantine was invested by sea and land, and after a persistent 
defence was carried by storm. The allies then bombarded 
the city and the fleet. Ten Russian ships-of-the-line were 
burned and sunk; the remaining forts were carried one 
after another; eight hundred guns were silenced ; twenty- 
two thousand prisoners were taken, and the Russian loss in 
dead and disabled, estimated at not less than 18,000 in Se- 
yastopol alone. In the midst of this tremendous havoc, 





Saturday, Sept. 80, proceeded to the Royal Exchange to pro- 
claim the victory of Alma ___ 


An arrival, just as we are printing off this sheet, confirms 
the account of the battle of Alma, but announces that the 
capture of Sevastopol is a fabrication. 


General Rotices. 


Tue Frencnu Wortn’s Farr.—Salem H. Wales, 
Esq., of this city, one of the editors and proprietors of the 
Scientific American, has received from Gov. Seymour the 
appointment of Commissioner to represent the State of New 
York at the great World's Exhibition which opens in Paris 
May 1, 1855. 

This appointment will give very general satisfaction. 
Perhaps no individual could have been selected whose abil- 
ities better qualify him for the discharge of a duty at once 
so interesting and@fmportant, We shall look for Mr. Wales's 
official reports with interest. 

The Palais d’Industrie, which is now in course of comple- 
tion, covers a space of ten acres. In addition to this, the 
French Government are erecting a supplementary building 
on the banks of the Seine, which will occupy a space of 
about seven acres, and present a frontage to the river of 
about three-quarters of a mile in length. The Government 
is at present also engaged in pleting the Louvre, and 
the new portion of the building is to be occupied by the 
works of living artists, consisting of paintings, statuary, 
drawings, photographs, &c. With respect to the principal 

“building itself, it is not such as was erected in London, the 
one at Sydenham, or the one in this city; it is of the Co- 
rinthian order, built entirely of stone, and is to be covered 
in with a glass roof of three circular compartments, A pe- 
cullarity in the construction of the building is, that all the 
staircases are formed outside, so that the inside presents the 
appearance of a great unobstracted square. The building 
is erected by a joint-stock company, who are to have its 
use for thirty years, when it reverts to the Government. The 
whole affair is under Government patronage, and is strictly 
national. a 

With the ingenuity, activity, enterprise, and artistic re- 
sources, for which Frenchmen are proverbial, we shall be 
disappointed if this great affair does not outstrip in interest 
the British Exhibition in 1851. - 

We trust that our citizens will not be backward in com- 
peting for the French prizes. The sons of old Gaul made 
a noble display in our Orystal Palace, and we ought to re- 
tarn the compliment so far as we can. Americans are 
highly esteemed in France, and our countrymen may rest 
assured of cordial, kind, and honorable treatment there— 
better, probably, than they received from the Managers of 
the New York Exhibition.—¥. Y¥. Courier and Enquirer. 


[The industrious editors of the Scientific American will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to “post up” their 
readers upon all subjects mechanical transpiring in France. 
Americans will thus receive a direct benefit from this judi- 
cious appointment. Our friends in Paris will do well to 
cultivate the acquaintance of Commissioner WA.Es.] 

















Ontario Bay—Hanrzor openepD.—The Oswego 
Daily Times thus speaks of this event: 

The U. 8. steam dredge, Capt. Wm. 8. Malcolm, has re- 
tarned to this city from the Bay, (formerly Little Sodus.) 
where the dredge has been engaged for some time in dredg- 
ing the mouth of the harbor, under the superintendence of 
Col. Turnbull, and in conjunction with the Lake Ontario, 
Auburn, and New York Railroad Company, of which Hon. 
Thos. Y. Howe is President. This company are making 
important improvements, with the view to commercial 
advantages for the terminus of their road at that point. 
Mr. Howe, the President, is an indefatigable, enterprising 
and persevering man, and will be likely to make something 
out of his cherished project. 

The work necessary to open this harbor has been pro- 
gressing since about the middle of June last. The dredge- 
boat, under the charge of Capt. Malcolm, has been at work 
since the 5th day of August last, and has dredged out s 
channel about eighty feet wide, and from twelve to seven 
feet deep, out through the bar to sevep water in the lake, 
making ample width and depth drawing no more 
than seven feet of water to enter at any time. The 
piers on the west side of the chanfiel have Ween extended 
out into the lake three hundred feet, and the dredging has 
been carried out into the lake one hundred feet beyond the 
present extent of the piers. It is intended to put im about 
one hundred feet more of piers this fall. 

This bay is one of the best harbors on the south shore of 
Lake Ontario, and with the work now done, can be entered 
with ease, and will afford an excellent opportunity for the 
laying up of vessels during the winter. The bay is ample, 
and there y well-protected points for the shelter of 
vessels from wind. 


Srxce the advent of Jenny Lind, musical mat- 
ters have received more attention than formerly, and we 
judge from the receptions given musicians of note during the 
present season, that w2 shall soon become noted as a music- 
loving people. We are happy to believe, too, that we are 
not always to be dependent upon our friends across the 
water for the gratification of our musical ear. The appear- 
ance among us of a native pianist who is fully equal to any 
of foreign growth, and the knowledge that pianos worthy of 
his touch are manufactured by American houses, are at 
least signs of progression. Music is one of God's holiest 
gifts. Wherever heard, however made, and to whatever 
unholy purposes it may be applied, it is in itself pure. Its 
influence is peaceful and elevating, and every thing tending 
to promote its universal appreciation and universal use is 
praiseworthy. Perhaps in this connection it may not be 
out of place to call the attention of the public to an improved 
style of piano manufactured by Jacob Chickering in Boston, 
a cut of which will be found on another page. Mr. 0.’ 
pianos are universally approved, and will well repay an ex- 
amination. 


Booxs are the index of the times. Both the 
subjects on which they treat, and the style in which their 
mechanical execution is done, show the spirit, the taste, and 
the facilities of the age. We have but to compare a publi- 
cation of a century since with those issued to-day, to see at 
once the truth of this proposition. This train of thought 
was suggested by the examination of a book showing speci- 
mens of the type cast at Conner & Sons’ United States 
Type Foundry in this city. Here we see at a glance all 
varieties, from “pearl to pica,” with an endless assortment 
of fancy cuts, ornamental letters, borders, rules, flourishes, 
vignettes, &c. It forms a complete typographical museum. 
Every “man of letters” should have a copy at hand. 


Wuaeat rrom Orecon.—We have received two 
samples of Oregon wheat—in the head—from Mr. Wx. W. 
Brwrtow, P. M. of Pleasant Hill, Lane co., Oregon; which 
is nearly double the size of that grown east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The varieties received were the white bald 
wheat, and the red chaff, bearded. We shall sow these sam- 
ples on “good ground,” and if it proves successful, dissemi- 
nate the Oregon wheat among our neighbors. Mr. B. writes, 
“A better crop of wheat than that grown the present year 
was never known in Oregon. Other crops promise equally 
well.” Corn had not yet ripened, [Angust 16.] His letter 
reached us in New York; Oct. 16, just two months on the 
way. But we shall have railways through the mountains 
some time, when letters will go quicker. 
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Viterary Rotices. 


Tue Posrtrve Pmosorny or Avcuste ComTr. 
Translated and condensed by Harriet Martineau. New 
York: for sale by Fowuers anp Wetis. [1 vol. octavo, 
888 pages; price, mail, $3. 

This is undou' ¢ greatest books of the age. 
Even those to whom fts doctrines are most repugnant, will 
admit this. It is the work of a great, free, earnest thinker, 
with whom the truth is above all things else, and who ad- 
mits nothing on authority, requiring proof—demonstration 
—at eyery step. It is not the place, in a brief notice, to dis- 
cuss M. Comte’s philosophical doctrines. Such persons as 
are attracted to the study of his book—and we are sure the 
number will not b¢ small in this country—should be abun- 
dantly capable of judging for themselves in regard to the 
real soundness of his views. Let none but honest, candid, 
truth-seeking men and women read the book. If there is 
any thing in the world of thought or fact that you dare not 
investigate; if you have any petted dogma or theory which 
you are not willing to give up for absolute truth, never open 

book ; but if you are really willing to “prove all 
“ hold fast” only “that which is good” or true, 
all means. Among the laws it establishes, that 
is conspicuous. Without endorsing all 





which has appeared in the last half century.” This 
is the first American edition, and is handsomely got up. 


Urerwve Diseases AND DispLaceMENTs. By R. 
T. Traut, M.D. New York: Fowxmrs anp WELIs. 
Another work from the pen of this indefatigable author 

is before us. As its title indicates, it treats of all the diseases, 

whether organic or functional, to which the uterus and its 
appendages are subject, and of the various malpositions or 
displacements to which the organ is liable, and which have 
become so common in this country as to constitute a spe- 
cialty in the practice of several physicians of large experi- 
ence. If the author's views are correct, these cases are 
generally badly maltreated, and the statement that they are 
not well understood by the medical public, is sufficiently 
attested by the fact of their general prevalence. Indeed, the 
author very clearly demonstrates that the ordinary treat- 
ment, in many cases, is much worse than useless, and can 
have no other tendency than to aggravate the difficulties. 

The work is illustrated with upwards of 50 plates and colored 

engravings, and although intended more especially for 

physiological lecturers and the students of the New York 

Hydropathic and Physiological School, it ought to be in the 

hands of every weakly and suffering female in the country. 

Price for the colored edition, prepaid by mail, $5. Address 

Fow ters anp WEx1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Atirictan Fise-Breepine. Translated and edited 
William H. Fry. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
prepaid by mail, $1.1 

This is a complete treatise on the subject to which it 
relates, and supplies a want widely felt in this country. It 
comprises a translation of Coste’s work on the propagation 
of fish by the new method, the fullest which has appeared; 
4 translation of Godenier’s pamphlet, describing the process 
adopted by the two fishermen who are said to have discov- 
ered the method, and another of Milne Edwards’ report on 
the subject to the French government. Some papers on 
Salmon-breeding, from Bell’s Life in London, of the present 
year, close the volume. 

A Journey to Centra Arnica. By Bayard 
Taylor, New York: G. P, Putnam & Co. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1.25.] 

The Zoening Post says: “Mr. Taylor's pen is peculiarly 
adapted to the description of the wild adventares and scenes 
whieh he has encountered. Few writers excel him in those 
Popular qualities which lend a charm to the narrative of 
travels, He notices precisely the points which would strike 
the average of well-informed observers, and knows how to 
set them forth with a distinctness and picturesque effect 
which awaken an enthusiasm in the reader, corresponding, 
in a remarkable degree, with his own.” 
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Proeress AND Presupice. By Mrs. Gere. New 
York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1854. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1.] 

A story of much merit, and one which will add to the 
well-established reputation of its author. The Country 
Gentleman thus speaks of it: “It is a tale of family estrange- 
ments; of misfortunes nobly borne ; of reconciliations: of 
passion and prejudice, infusing unhappiness in the life of 
years, and of passion and prejudice finally laid aside or for- 
gotten. The heroine is from the pen of a pure woman's 
heart, and the other characters, in their diversity, as well as 
their resemblances, show a knowledge of the workings of 
human nature.” aa 
THE TEACHER AND THE Parent. A Treatise upon 

Common School Education; containing Practical Sug- 

gestions to Teachers and Parents By Cnaries Nortn- 

znp, A.M. New York: A. 8, Barnes & Co. 


This excellent work has passed through five editions, and 
has received the most flattering commendations from those 
best qualified to judge of its merits. It is a work which we 
could desire to see in the hands of every teacher and parent 
in the land. Mr. Northend’s advice and suggestions are 
sound, judicious, and practical, and cannot fail to have a 
most wholesome influence upon the public mind, wherever 
the book finds its way into the schools and families of our 
country, 

OvrTLines oF RHETORIC AND BeLtes-Letrres. By 

Asranam Miris, A. M, Published by Robert B. Col- 

lins, New York. 12mo, 244 pages. 


Without claiming any originality of material, the author 
here presents us with a new arrangement of the principles 
of the best rhetoricians that have existed since the days of 
Aristotle. His definitions are clear and concise, and his 
general remarks on style good. Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres 
are considered as separate subjects; a distinction somewhat 
new, but one we think calculated to make the whole much 
plainer to the student, 


Tue Screntiric AMERICAN ; a complete Record of 

Mechanical Inventions, Improvements, ete. 
_ Itgives ws great pleasure to note the of this 
most useful publication. We have been liar with it 
from its commencement; and now, in its tenth volume, it 
exhibits more talent and enterprise than at any former period 
of its existence. But it is too well known and appreciated 
to need laudatory commendation. Those who read it are 
fortunate. Those who do not read it are wnfortunate, in 
being without that which would so much benefit them, 
Published weekly, at $2 a year, by Munn & Co., 128 Fulton 
street, New York. 


Tue Gostin Syos. Imagined and illustrated by 


Henry L. Stepnens. New York: Dewitt & Davenport, 
1854. 


This is a flashy-looking volume, full of coarse pictures 
and coarser wit, done up in very fluent rhymes. A good 
deal of fine paper has been wasted in getting it up. 


Tue New Wortp.—-Messrs. Dayton and Went- 
worth, of Boston, are about to publish by subscription a 
large and magnificent historical work, with the above title. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


From Ivison & Patysney, New York, extensive 
publishers of educational works, we have “ Thomson's Arith- 
metical Analysis.” It is an advanced mental arithmetic, and 
seems to be excellent both in plan and execution. Messrs, 
Ivison & Phinney issue a handsome catalogue of their 
works, which they will send, prepaid, on application. 


Dantet Burcess & Company, New York, have 
sent us the revised and enlarged edition of Roswell C. 
Smith's well-known and popular “Geography on the Pro- 
ductive System, for Schools and Families.” It is a good 
work. The Atlas accompanying it is one of the most beau- 
tiful of its kind published in this country. 





Life Illustrated. 


A New First-Ciass Weexty Newspaper ; de- 
dicated to Life, Progress, Happiness ; to News, 
Literature, IwpRoVEMENT, ENTERTAINMENT, and 
the Arts and Sciences. 


PROSPECTUS. 


To embrace every human interest, and to supply aliment 
to every mental faculity, is its aim. Bound to no theory or 
party, but seeking the highest interests of all; advocating 
whatever tends to promote the physical, intellectual, and 
moral good of man, but exposing evils and their causes, it 
shall merit, and, we hope, command, a woRLD-wipk circula- 
tion and influence. It will point out avaliable means of 
profit and comfort, and especially expound the laws of Lirz 
and Rieu, includjng the norMAL Exercise of all our 
powers, besides encouraging in all a spirit of hope, manli- 
ness, and self-reliance, It will embrace— 


L Naws— Dothestic;’ Foreign, and Personal—giving a 
complete summary of passing events, and recording what- 
ever promises Progress in Practical Science and Industrial 
Organizations, in all other departments of human life. 


II. Acricutturs, especially Pomotoey. It will show 
mankind how to mvorEasE and ongaPEN Foop, and culti- 
vate and enjoy natnre’s luxurious and heathful Frurrs, of 
which but little is known. 


IIL. Lrreratvrs—Original Essays, Historical, Biographi- 
cal, and Descriptive Sketches of Persons and Places, Travels, 
Music, Painting, and Sculpture, with critical, reviews, etc., 
by our best writers. 


IV. The Mrcuantos, Arts, and Lasor.—It will publish 
new and useful Inventions, seek to develop talents and 
mechanical genius, to encourage and dignify labor. Nor 
will any labor-saving or comfort-promoting contrivance 
escape notice. 

V. Fuxanoz, Markets, Commerce, Manufactures. 


VI. Epvoation, in-its broadest sense, and the parental 
and filial relations generally. It will show how to develop 
the human being as a whole, and fit him for life's pursuits 
and duties, and devote a snug corner to Cu1~pREN—the 
hope of the world. 


VIL The Famimy Crecte—home and its improvement, 
home joys and their multiplication. 


VIII. Our Country; its exhaustless physical resources, 
its ever-glorious Republicanism, and its moral power, in- 
cluding the right navigation of the ship of state. 


1X. Sorence in all its aspects, together with new disco- 
veries in all departmenss of the field of truth. Especially 
Human Scrence—Mind, its faculties and philosophies, and 
how affected by various bodily states; and Hxauru, (with- 
out which, what can we accomplish, become, or enjoy ?) its 
conditions, restoration, and cause of its decline. 

Possessing superior newspaper facilities, we shall rest 


satisfied with nothing short of making Lirr IttvstratTEep 
one of the very pest Famity Newspapers In THe WoRLD. 


Reader, like you our plan? If so, any aid will be thank- 
fully received ; commendatory, by heralding this new en- 
terprise, and “ material,” by remitting your subscription, 
namely: Two Dollars a year in advance. Please address, 
postpaid, 

“FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
- No. 808 Broadway, New Yerk. 





Terms to Clubs. 


For $1, Lire In.vsrearep will be sent six months; for 
$2, one year; for $6, three copies one year; for $8, five 
copies; for $12, eight copies; for $15, ten copies, and any 
additional number of copies at the same rates. Now is the 
time to subscribe. The amount may be enclosed, and ad- 
dressed to the Publishers as follows: FOWLERS AND 
WELLS, 308 Broapway, New Yorx. 
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“Advertisements. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





For a fall page, one month, . . + « 30 
For one column, one month, 20 00 
Por « half colamn, one month, . 13 00 


For « card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 

At these pricesan advertisement amounte to only ons 
CERT 4 LINE, OR FORTY CENTS 4 COLUM’, FOR EBYERY 
TWOUBAND corrEs, our edition being 50,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 

Copies of this Jounwat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Youn Crrv, Bostox, Pata- 
PeLruta, and on the Sreamers, 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jounwat should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 


& he Book Trade, 


$$ —<—<—<—<— 








FOWLERS ‘and WELLS 
Have in Press, and will shortly publish, 


TUR 


KANSAS BREEION, 


Br MAX GREENE. 
Emsracine descriptions of Scenery 


Climate, Wild P. odactions, Capabilities of Soil, and 
Commerciai and otuer Kesources of the Territory. 
Interspersed with Lxcipeyrts OF fRaveL and Auec- 
dotes, Hlustrative of the character of the Traders 
end Ked-men ; to which ace added directions as to 
Route, Ourit for the Pioneers, Sketches as to Desira- 
ble Localities for present settlement, with other 
information, which make it a Manvat FoR THE 


Exuroxant, and work of reference for the Stadent, 
as well as instructive winter evening Book of 
Weeruan Lire. 

The whole will be contained In about 150 pages, 
beautifully printed on fine paper. Being written, 
and not dompiled, it will be the most authentic aad 
rellable work treating on the new Territories yet 
published, 

Price, only 25 cents. 
Trade. 

Orders may be vent in at once, and they will be 
filled in the order in which they are received. 

Address, Fow.eas ano Wits, $06 Broadway, 
New York. 


Our usual discount to the 





Uterine Diseases and Displacements. By 
R. T. Taatt, M.D.—This work treats of all the 
varieties of menstrual di infl ti 
ulcers, and tumors of the aterus and its ap- 
pendages; and also of the various forms of 
prolapsus, anteversions, retroversions, and in- 
versions of the uterus, &c., illustrated with 
colored engravings. Thousands of females who 
are suffering untold miseries from some one of 
these affections, will here see the errors of the 
common practice clearly pointed out, and a 
rational and successful plan of medication as 
clearly indicated. One 12mo vol., with 30 en- 
graved illustrations. Price, prepaid by mail, 
plain edition, $3 ; extra, colored edition, $5. 

Address, postpaid, Fow.ers anp WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATION PROGRESSIVE. 
The New York Teacher, the organ of the 


New York State eachers’ Association, is the 
largest and onlin Educational Journal in the 
United States, if not In the world. It ts managed 
by thirteen Editors, and numbers among its con- 
tribaters the most able teachers and writers in the 
country The design l# to make it aleo the beat 
joacnal of the age—one that fally sympathises with 
and supports the progressive movements of the 
19th century. Kach number will contain 46 large 
octavo pages, stitched and covered. It will be issued 
about the first of each month, Termes, $1 per year, 
inflexibly in advance, As an advertising medium 
it ia unequalled, going tuto every town school or- 
ganization tn the state, and cireulating extensively 
in other States. Teachers are becoming extensive 
parchasers of miscellaneous and literary produc- 
tions a¢ well as school books. ferme for advertise 
ing, $10 per page for each insertion. All orders 
should be addressed to 
TRUMAN Hf, BOWEN, 
Publishing Agent, Albany, N. Y. 





Nov. tbs 


Weeer’s Anatomical ATLAS OF THE 
Anrutt Homa Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Exptoort & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German editioa by Prof, M. J. Wane, consisting of 
elevee entire figures, nataral sise, with a comprehensive 
explanation. For sale, in « eets, or moun . Sete, in 
sheets, $16. Mounted, $25. May ly b 








:| being a larger variety than are presented in any other work. 
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THE HALLELUSAG ; 


aovwecll Mason’s New Work, 
IS NOW READY. 


IT CONTAINS NEARLY 1,100 PIECES, 


And is the most extensive collection of the kind ever published. It may 
be considered as the following distinct works brought together in one 
volume, viz.: | 

A Complete Tune Book. 

In the language of the Preface, “ there are tunes in all kinds of time, in 
many rhythmic forms, variously harmonized, point against point, or in 
reports, in the usual keys, major and minor, for soli, tutti, or chorus. There 
are tunes appropriate to express all the various feelings, from those of the 
deepest penitence, grief or sorrow, to such as are jubilant or exultant in 
the highest degree. There are tunes animating and tunes quieting, tunes 
of excitement and tunes of repose, tunes of loftiness and tunes of meekness, 
of energy and of gentleness, of solemnity and of such merriness as becometh 
the dwelling-place of the Most High.” “ There are singing tunes and 
speaking tunes, tunes cantabile and tunes recitando. There are tunes 
short and tunes long, tunes low and tunes high, tunes soft and tunes loud, | © 
tunes quick and tunes slow, tunes easy and tunes difficult, tunes good and 
tunes—not so g 

There are*tunes in profusion for choirs, and no lack of those which are 
suited to congregational use. There are tunes of about 

120 Different Metres, 


An Anthem Book. 

The pages of the Hallelujah contain a sufficient amount of Anthems, 
Motets, and Set Pieces generally, to form of themselves a considerable 
volume. There are 

More than 70 Anthems, 
besides chaats, &c., &. 
A Singing School Manual. 

The publishers risk little in claiming that this is the most comprehensive 
and complete work for classes yet issued. The department termed “THE 
Srvemne ScHoo.’”’ embraces 

340 Exercises, Rounds, Glees, &c., 
Thus furnishing an abundance of matter for practice in choirs, as well as 
schools. An entirely new feature in this department, now introduced for 
the first time, is what is termed 
Musical Notation in a Nutshell. 
A condensed exposition of the elements of music, intended for such short 
schools as are confined to ten or twenty lessons. 

Another new feature is the introduction of 

Interludes, 
Which are printed in connection with nearly all the tunes, and which must 
add greatly to its value, when used in connection with an instrument or 
instruments. To some tunes the instrumental accompaniment is added 
throughout. 

In the general characteristics of its music, the Hallelujah may be said to 
resemble the Carmina Sacra more than any of Mr. Mason’s previous works, 
*t being of the same practicable and useful character. Yet it is believed 
that the Hallelujah is far in advance of any of the author’s previous books, 
in the real beanty and ease of its melodies and harmonies, as well as the 
variety of its rhythmic forms. 

The price of the Hallelujah in Boston or New York will be $7.50 per 
dozen, cash. In order to facilitate its examination by teachers and leaders, 
or choirs, we will send a single copy by mail, prepaid, to any such who will 
remit us sixty cents in money or postage-stamps. A new cantata, entitled 

THE PILGRIM FA 
Was prepared by Mr. George Root for the pages of the Hallelujah ; but, in 
order to make room for the immense variety which has been introduced, it 
was found necessary to omit it, and it is therefore issued in a separate form, 
at $2 per dozen ; single copies for examination, 15 cents. 

Ja Both these works may be purchased of booksellers generally. 


Published by MASON BROTHERS, 


28 Park Row, New York. 
B. B, MUSSEY & CO,. 29 Cornutt, Boston. Oct 2t p 













N, A. paper 
348 Broad 


Publisher, 
way, New York, 


STANDARD WORKS 


FOR BANKERS, 





I, Grmearer’s Practica, Tagatrise on Banxrno, 
American Edition. 1 vol $2 50. 

Il. Lawson's History ov Baxxina, anp Azc 
or Barkers. with: List 
pu on Currency, &e, I vol. 8va §2. 

_ iL ———— AND a oF 


f the 
ofthe last Pity Years Diy doun Fasuen. 
IV. J. R. MeCuttoce’s Essays ow | 

x the 


List of Woks 

















tal and other Bills and Coins. Sv. $1.50. 
A Manvat i_.. THe Use oF NoraRtzs Ponte 


Law of Bilis of wth ot 
w of Exc! Promissory Notes, both of 
Europe ant the Fechange ad By Braxarp Roxuxer, 


. & Member of the Boston Bar. 1 vol. 8vo. $1. 

Vil. New Mavat or ss Comae@s, BULLION, 
Coustexrstc Comms, &c, By J, R. Ecxretot and W. 
E. Du Bow, Assay-rs United States Mint. 1 vol. 8vo., 

with 65 fine cuts, $1. 
VILL. Tae Baxkens’ Common Pract Boox. Com. 
piled from the writings of A. B. Jomysox, J. R. McCut- 

Loca, and J. W. Gu.narr. Imo, cents, 
“ix. Remarks ..W Banks anv Baxxrne = Tae United 
of Cincinnati. 


Stores. my Henry 6 Baxzs, Esq., 
Partsland Il. Svo. $1. 
X. Dewissen’s Ivremest any Avernace TaBies, at 


Seven per — - new 
Speed and Simplicity, 
amount from $1 t $3. 
to one year, A be 
XI. Tue Bankers’ Macazive. Vou. V., from “ok 
1850, to a ee, containing McCulloch's essays, ( Gi 
‘ing, Usury Laws of the S 
Chronieles of the Stork Exchange, Bank Laws sali. 
&c. Svo., bound. $5.50, 
nS Bankarxs’ Macaziwe, Vor. I. “sy Series, 
From ‘Tuly 1851, to June, 1852; containing the conclu- 
sion of Gilbart’s Treatise 'on Banking, Banking Deci- 
sions of the Suse Covrts. 5e. 
Xl, Tue Sasaune’ i Macazive, Vou. II. New Series. 
poy hewn to June, 1853. Containing Lawson's History 
king, Index to all Articles on Banking and Cur- 
rency in ee Periodicals <3 _ last mag A Years, | 





New Beck's ing Laws of “ay State. “ $5.50. 

XIV. Tus Bankers’ Macazive, Vot. lil, New Series. 
July, 1853, to June, 1854, Containing all the Usury De- 
cisions of New York Supreme Court and Court of Ap- 
peals, Manual for Notaries, Recent Banking Decisions in 
the several States, The Morals of Money, king Sta- 
tistics, Finances of States and the United 
States, Forms of Pretest, be. Sve. $5 50. 

XV. Tue Bankers’ Armawac, 1851. Containi 
Usury Laws of each State, Commercial and Financ 
Tabl-s, Svo. 50 cents. 

All orders to be addressed, per mail, to 


J. SMITH HOMANS, 





Nov itxp 70 Wall street, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


DAY DREAMS. 


A Philosophie Poem on Man and Nature; in which sre 
treated man —e the most prominent Philosophie Ques- 
y 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be had at the Bookstores. 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION, 
In One Volume ! 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY 
Of AUGUSTE COMTE. 
Freely translated and condensed by Harnist 
Martineav. In one octavo volume of 85 pages, 


large type, very superior paper, and in the best 
style of English cloth binding. Price, prepaid 


Nov a 





by mail, $3. 

This is, without a doubt, one of the most 
Portant of the year. ote ied 
with delight by all reasoners and thinkers. 


sages Fow ers axp WELLs, 308 Broadway, 
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300 BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


An Unprecedented opportunity for 
active, intelligent Young and middle- 
aged Men to make Money and do Good. 


jing the fear of hard te Sa aes 
have indicate be 
doubt ‘hat the will be greater the 
com‘ag Fall and Winter than in any former period. 

We have never been in the habit of holdiag out the in- 

neement that any individnal can clear one or two thon- 
sand dollars a eal in the Book Business, whether quali- 
fied or we confidently promise that no b 
with the same er will render MORE CRATsIN AND Im- 
MEDLATE REMUNERATION. 

To those who wish to sell by subscri and have 
specified territory—or to those who wish to make direct 
sales and sell where Sapgeae (carrying an assortment) 
—we offer P if equalled, by any 
other house in the country. 

{3 Our list comprises Historicat, Reciciws, me 
@RaPHicaL awd Miscettangous Works, such as 

ple call for and will buy. We publish all of T.8. 
ArTuve’s most Popular Wor! 
For further particulars, 





L. P. CROWN & CO., Publishers, 


Nov itp oo 





AGENTS WANTED TO SELL A NEW CHART. 


Constitution of the United States, 


with 
PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 


gurmounting a beautiful National Flag, &e., &o. Neatly 
Colored, Size, 23 by 31 inches. Sa le copies, with 
catalogue, will be sent by mail tpoctes ) on receipt of 
9% cents, Apply to, or address, postpa' 

A. RANNEY, 


Publisher and Dealer in Maps and Books, 
Novitap 195 Broadway, New York. 





An Originality in the World of Romance. 


A NEW ENGLAND BOOK 


or 


NOVEL AND STIKING CHARACTER. 


HEALTHY IN TONE, INTENSE IN INTEREST, 
GRAPHIC IN STYLE! 


NOW-A-DAYS. 
BY LAURA J. CURTISS. 
THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


Tarts charming Book has received the stamp of 
approbation throughout the whole country. 
entire public press speak of it in the highest terms 
of praise. It is emphatically a book for the masses. 
No one can peruse its contents without being 
deeply interested. 

Life Now-a-Days is portrayed in its pages in a 
most graphic manner, and a new and unexplored 
field in the romance world is opened to the public. 


ONE ELEGANT 120 VOLUME, SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED, 


Price Seventy-five Cents. 


Fer sale by Booksellers and News Agents through- 
out the United States and Canadas. 


Published by 
T. L. MAGAGNOS, 


Novit No. 16 Beekman Street, New York. 


JAMES FRENCH & Co., 


No. 178 Washi n Sireet, Boston, Pub- 
Mshers and Dealers Schou! ll Books, Stationery, 
&c.,&c. Also, French's New Writing "Booka, on a 
Rew and improved plan, with a copy on each page, 
= ae 00.8, 

ov it 


DINSMORE’S 
AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE. 
Tus is the best Guide Book for trav- 


ellers now In use, and the OnLY ONE containing the 
Time TaBLes of the various Railways throughout 
the Unrrep Srares and Cawaba. 

This Guide is kept posted up from orrictaL 
sounces, making it the most complete and relia- 
br work published. 

A limited number of advertisements will be in- 
serted in its pages. Send your orders to 


Dinsmore & Co., 
No, 9 Spruce Street, New York. 








Nov itb 





and Best.—The New York 
oe : to be sent to sabscribers, after 
ts at 75 cents a year ($1 oye for 16 months 3) 
three copies for $2, 0: or 25 copies for $15; and $100, 
cash premiums, ie to be divided among those who 


wees bctt, 





Nearly Ready for the Christmas Holidays! 


THE MAMMOTH DOUBLE SHEET 


BROTHER JONATHAN, 


AN ELEGANT 
PICTORIAL SHEET FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS, 1855. 
Price, 1236 cents per Copy; Ten for One Dollar. 





Turs elegant o Moses Se Suext oF Sap for the Holidays wil! meee he ready to send off heteme 4 as 
the 20:h of November. in it are certainly the 1ichest and finest ones ever put in @ newspaper. 
They have cost more May hundred dollars in hard cash ; avd if you will just read over the list, yoa will 


reeive — ns is to suit eve: 
pe: os variety — rybody. 
ATHAN ai i thing. Besides the 


, the Crristuas Brotuer Jon- 


and romaatic incidents, 
Iaformation on almost eve: 
e do not like io say too muck in praise of ourselves, in connec- 
fee! as if it peices A to express to our friends all that 
have done to better Holiday Sheet than we ever before. 
The teing e is a list of sit ear gee oe the largest and best of the Engravii iff 


THE SCIENCE OF NATURE. 
A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 


ENTITLED 


FIRST LESSONS IN 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, 


AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. 


BY J, EMERSON KENT, A.M., M.D. 


A new school book, the first Ameri- 
can work ever issued as the first book, or ‘‘ First 
Lessons in Chemistry and Geology as applied to 
Agriculture,” designed as the first step for the 
young, to be used fn all our common schools, is now 
d to the e« public. Some indeed 
protest against the Introduction of all modern 
improvements aking the earth productive; 
tilt the great agricultural interests of our on 
depend upon a rising generation of practical 
ers, who will till the soil as much by a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the laws of Chemistry, as by the 
sweat of the brow. 

The subject of agricultural orgy 4 cannot but 
soon commend itself to the world as the most im 
portant of all studies, aud, {n fact, the wealth ot this 
country would be doubled within one year, were 
all that saved which is now lost by stupid, bungling 
agriculture, A volume of recommendations could 
be given bd the | ema but it is not necessar: 

hool C Teachers will be furnished 











Pictoriat Dousua There are some twenty or thirty plsseres romero eS which we 
oy no room to 


FAMOUS LOCALITIES I NEW YORK CITY.—The Five Points of = a the Five Points fl 1854; 
View of the Old Brewery as it formerly existed; the Mission W d Girls are ng; 
the Mission Flower-Room, where children are making Artificial hang ‘Social Meeting at Pete to Willianes! 
Dance Honse, a famous resort titutes; Jack and his Sweetheart on the Light Fantastic Toe. 
Also, two yo~y sof th the Five Pointe ‘hildrcn at Schoo! and im the Streets. are all fine spirited 
eer a a taken on the spot by Mr. Thwaites, and are faithful sopeeseatations of the noied 
jocalities of the ive Points of New York. 

THE CA TASTROPHE AT as SLEIGH-RIDE.—Urser x a Svow-Banx.—This is 0 spirited 1 design 
by Felix O C. Darley, Esq. ate sa Wings ote, eng engraved in the finest possible mannor, and is one of the best 
in our Christmas collection th’ race between two parties of sleigh-riders, one of which is 
run off the track and upset a —— bank. Boys om snow-bailing a Fate of the sleigh-riding party who 

ve passed on ahead of the two ae — We feel of | lightful picture. Darley never made a 
tame pieturo in his life, aud this ma: ered one of his best effor’ 

CHRISTMAS AND ‘NEW YEAR'S ' SCENS ON . THE ICE nae a fine large original Pictare, y bere 
of “Learning to Skate.” Two skaters = holding up the young learner, and bis attempts to use his feet while 
bound in skates are enough. distance are skaters in various nie and . oe where Pat- 
rick sells oysters and hot coffee, but no fan, Also a farm house, smi a variety of spirited wi Ss 
ono is a Skating Scene of a different aspect. reds of skaters are driving over the ice in ‘al directions, and 
in all poseible positions, This pou is fall of life and incident. Some have fallen on their backs, and some ou 
their bellies ; ovhers are fastening their skates, and a few are using their “ eee stole,” A description of this 
pic’ a) oe eg easily given. Every person found of skating should frame both these pictures, They are 
richly wort 

ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, ST. PATRICK’S DAY, AND ST. DAYTES Ds DAY.—Three large and fine cpuuee 
mateh pictures. They re it the ook wrt of each of these famous Festivals, On St. Valentine’s, a 

ompany of Cupids is seen hard _ = Tit-ng. sestotnt, reading or erent Love Epistles. On St. Pat- 
tele, shillelabe are the order of th , and a genuine Irish shi: ree acteristic Cupids, is being enacted, 
with other side scenes peculiar to ony d’s, some the Cupids are en- 
gaged in chiselling a statue of the saint; others are riding ° Ba Soe aa we believe, peculiar to Odd 
Fellow initiations—while a group of atordy farmers are in consultation, and locking at the sport with mach 
gravity and satisfaction, Of course all parties are furnished with the emblematical leek. either in their hate or 
their hands. aa thane, sn arest pictures. Everybody will love to look at 
little a een be particu! det 
FOOLS’, OR ‘ALL-FOO 
ae’ all innocent-looking Cupids. 
can, and asks him for a penny’s wath % 8! 
the back of the unauspec 





them, Mothers who love their 


Peas —The wittiest and most spirited ro we a saw. The actors 
shoemaker at work is 4 green youth, who hands him a 

oil. Crispin raises his strap to costuae the asked- for ingredient on 
ting - na — and his lady (both faeces -tecing and high-feel: han Cupidia) 

are mer. The de walk. A gang of Cupid boys Ei pants at their backs,and making a5 exceedingly 
- e ——s couple look ehind the ith a contemptuous sneer, and do not seem to enjoy the joke at 


iow. PAT T ENJOVED NEW YEAR’S DAY—THE DAY AFTER NEW YEAR’S, AT THE POLICE 
Orr’ match pictures. ¢ first presents the interior of an Trish doggery on New 
his friends in a sucial glass. At the Police Office, the hy! after, Pat is showing 
and sundry deep cuts thereon; “all done by that ugly blaggard, Phil O’Toole, 


shillelah 
HE CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 1x Nove Picrvunes, viz.: 1. Mixing the Padding. @. Bagging it. 8. How 
me Padding felt when it was put in a epats of a? water. 4. How it felt when it was taken out. 5. Th 
ghtful sensation of being placed on 6. Horrors of the Knife; the Pudding is carved. 1. 
cha rin of Laer oy ~F when it is abeai to to eaten. 8. Is surprised by Puss. 9. Used up, and left to be eaten 
a Pudding’s fee aa, cireumstances. 
ape COURTSHIP, or how J pole popped the Question to Deacon Downer’s Hann.h. A 


MRL. 
ecTURE ON ON SPIRITUALISM.—A ited scene at Dodworth’s Hall, Broadway. 
CHRISTMAS DaY AT THE aes S.—A California Holiday Scene The is a large and finely-engraved 
icture of the scenes to California Life in the Gold Mines during the Christmae and New 
spot Christmas by an artist who is making his fortune in the gold- 
igging:, instead of ® garret in New York. The reader may be sure that it preseats a lively aod 
chesrfel ptetare of ‘ie — mas Miners ; a who should feel more cheerful under such cireumstances than a 
lucky artist! We are sure giao = please everybody who has friends or relatives in California. 
THE BOY WHO GoT tT CHRISTMAS BR ee. peas po FROM THE POST.OFFICE.—A 
Country Family Scene, Ma the nine children and two “ ris” = ee out to get a first glance at 
the pictures. The scene is true to the life, no doubt, and yet ii is ie afangha 


‘om, , has returned 
from the Post Office, and in — —- to show his treasure, has 


@ 
= Vy mammoth holiday sheet, while 
family ieing with the other to get a near rcight of it. 

SLAVES AT THE NORTH AND BLACK SLAVES AT THE SOUTH; or, a Night with the Negroes 
and ao the Sewing Girls. —These are two interesting scenes, which present a curious and melancholy contrast 
of the different modes of Wuek, the evening by New York sewing girls and Southern negroes, These awe 


with a copy gratis, for examination, by mam, Fa 
paid, on to the ne 
25 cents, 
DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 
ee so for sale in quantities by F. Cowperthwait & 
Bey et Ney & Burcess ¥ 
Pedeney & Co. Y. 
Rochester, N. ‘*: Arittions Wilson, Poughkeepste 
N. ¥.; H. M. Ruiison, Cincinnati, 0.; and by al 
other booksellers in the United State 
N. B.--A few men of the right ability are wanted 
to travel through every State in the Union, and tn- 
troduce this work into schools, A liberal commis- 
sion will be paid, Gentlemen who travel for health 
or recreation will find this occupation a lucrative 
and agreeable employment. Address as above, 
Oct 5t. 








EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
t, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 


post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELL, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
P. §.—All who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits-derived will be very liberal. 








FOR SALE. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURING 
APPARATUS. 


Tue undersigned being desirous to dis 
pose of his entire Lecturing Apparatus, consisting of 
French Manikins, Models, &c., for Public and Private 
Lecturee—in fact, the largest and best collection in the 
country—will do so at a reasonable price. Address or 
call on 


H. R. WHITE, M.D., 
Sept ft b. Utica, N.’Y, 





JOHN 8S. WILLARD, 
400 PEARL S8T., NEAR CHATHAM ST., 
Looking Glasses & Picture Frames, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Nov. Ls. soll > 





mare finely engraved, of , and are spirited scenes from real life. There is no 

either si 
PUSS IN THE CORNER.—A Comical Pictare from Panch. A venerable vane is sitting in the corner, and, 

with spectacles on nose, is rand te be beet perasing a book on modern domestic cookery. In ove hand she hol is a spoon 

with which she is sa ting a japon rat which hangs roasting before the fire, while aro 

family of sportive kit ow Sh playing. or 
PORTRAITS OF Di Dist 

racters. These are not exactly caricatures, but they are thy likenesses, which everybody will recogni ze and ad- 

— for their fidelity, and hough at for their comicalities, This is the funniest picture we have seen in a long 


amie FIRE-EATER AND THE FIRE-EXTINGUISHER.—T wo portraits and scenes from Life in New York 


ty. 

ELEVEN PORTRAITS OF MEN Bhd TOWN —viz : 
twelve months after; the Distingu’ Foreigner, with decorations ; the Talking Man; the Man who reads the 
Newspapers; the Dancing Man, with cy the Dancing Man with a white vest: the Dancing Man with 
mre ley ei he the _—_ foad of Sui ppers; the Tainking Man; the genuine Literary Man. All of them from 
spiri we 

af NTY FIVE TO THIRTY ENGRAVINGS of Rowen, Events, Characters and Incidents in New York end 

all east of the Union, illustrating almost every phase of b Fong life, including the quiet, the gay, the droll, the 
sober, the roystering, and the blundering, the gossiping, the pranks "of young and oid rogues, the adventures of 
young men about town, &e., &e. We have not room to enamerate this set ~ | pietures. You may be sure, how- 
ever, they are ali fine aud spirited ones, There are no coarse wood-cuta among them, 

In the argregate, there w Il be almost s hundred fine graphic pictures, a!! on one stupendous Mammoth She: 
got ap especially for the Christmas Holidays. 

The literary contents of this grand Holiday Paper have been cape ee with great care, and with the view of 
pion ng all classes of penten It will contain an unusual variety of interesting reading ; including romantic and 

istorical stories, matters of fact, useful information, curious events, amasing anecdotes, drollerier, and witty 
sayings—thus compiaieg § a a rey ra with the more frivolous attractions necessary to make it sought after and 
read by young readers. nds, this grand PrerortaL ve ~ ee will beat ant ent former 
ones—the Engravings “ati De ahd and it will be a better paner to 

The postage on the Christmas Brother Jonathan, under the Post Office a is two cents a copy, payable either 
in New York, or by the subscriber himself. 

Paice Twatve aNo « Haty Cenrs—Tew Cortes ror One Dour. 

We will seod 21 copies for two dollars, and 33 copies for three dollars; but these sums must be sent at one re- 


mittance. Send cash orders to 
B. H. DAY, Publisher, 48 Beekman street, New York. 


are a 
gravely aw: —_ the expected savory menl. 
INGUISHED KNOW. NOTHINGS.—A series of tweive likenesses of marked cha- 


the Englishman as he arrives; the Englishman 


Nov lt sp p ex 








MRS. L. E. FOWLER, M.D. — OFFICE 

HOURS—From 9 a.m. to 2 p.w., at 50 Morton 

. between Hudson and Bleecker Sts. From 
4 to 5 p.m. at PurENoLocicaL 308 

way. Nov. tfb 





The Doreas 


SEWING MACHINE. 


——= a 


Persons interested in Sewiva Ma- 
Cutnes are invited to examine the Doucas, three sizes— 
50, 15, and 100 dollars. 





Office 178 Washington &t., Boston. 
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PROSPECTUS OF NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA. 


Tue Pablisher would respectfally call attention to the following announcement of the 
most plete and beautiful wer’ on American Trees now published. It is of great value 
to Libraries, residents in the country, botanists, nurserymen, and those who take an interest 
in the cultivation of trees. Subscribers will please designate whether they wish the whole 
work, or Nuttall’s Supplement separately. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA; or, A Description of the Forest Trees of the United 
States, Canada, and Nova Scotia, considered particularly with respect to their uses in the 
Arts, and their introduction into © ; with a Description of the most usefal of the 
European Forest trees. Illustrated by 156 finely colored Copperplate Engravings, by Re- 
doute, &c. In three volumes. Translated from the French of F. Anprew Micuavx, Mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society, &e., &c. With notes by J. Jay Surrn, Member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, &e. This work is of the highest standard value, with 
or without the Supplementary Volumes by Nurrauu. Price, $24. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA; or, A Description of the Forest Trees of the 
United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia, not described in the Work of F. Anprew M1- 
oHAUx; containing all'the Forest Trees discovered in the Rocky Mountains, the Territory 
of Oregon, down to the shores of the Pacific, and into the confines of California, as well as 
in various parts of the United States. Iustrated by 121 finely colored plates, in three 
volumes, royal octavo. By Taomas Nurtatt, F. L. 5., Member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, &c., &c. 

The whole complete in Six Volumes, royal octavo, with 277 Plates. 

The figures in these three additional volumes comprise one hundred and twenty-one 
plates, finely colored, mostly of new subjects, or such as have not been before published in 
the Sylva, executed with the strictest fidelity to nature, under the eye of the author. Addi- 
tional remarks on the uses and economy of the Forest Trees of the United States will also 
be given, so as to complete, as far as possible, the requisite information on this important 
subject. 

It is quite unnecessary to say any thing in praise of Mrcnavx's magnificent work on the 
Forest Trees of our country; the well-established reputation of Nurrau1, the author of the 
additional part of the work, is a sufficient guaranty for its accuracy and the’style of its 
execution. The plates are finely and carefully colored, equal, it is considered, to the best 
French edition; and the two works form the most splendid series ever published in 
America 

The persons who possess the former edition of Mrcnavx's work can procure the three 
additional volumes by Nurraut separately, and thus complete their copies. Price, Twenty_ 
one Dollars. 

Conprtions.—The whole Work in Six Volumes, Royal Octavo, in gilt edges, and gold- 
stamped cloth, or in stamped sheep, will be furnished for forty-five dollars. In half 
Turkey, gilt edges, or uncut, fifty dollars, Or in extra full Turkey gilt, for fifty-five dollars. 


ROBERT PEARSALL SMITH, Publisher, 
No. !}5 Minor Street, Philadelphia 


PROSPECTUS OF THE TENTH VOLUME 


OF THE 


“NEW YORK UNIVERSE.” 


The Largest Weekly Newspaper published in 
the United States. 


VOLUME TEN COMMENCES ON THE FIRST OF DECEMBER, 1854. 














Nov. itbp 





Wiru the commencement of the Tenth Volume, the New York Universe will 


be changed from a FOLIO to a QUARTO sheet, containing eight pages of seven columns to each page, 
giving in each issue 


FIFTY-SIX COLUMNS OF READING MATTER. 


We have been induced to change the form of the Universe at the urgent and repeated solicitations 
of our patrons iv diferent ; acts of the Union. The complaint against its present form is that it is an- 
wieltiy from its immense size. By printing it in QUARTO FORM, this objection will be obviated, 
besides making it wore desirable tor fling and binding 

While we shall not at this time venture to promise any further improvements upen the Usiverss 
i that alluded to above, we may nevertheless be permitted to say that no pains “will be «pared to 

tain for it the high position which it has enjoyed during the past nine years, in every section of the 
Waited States, for its late and authentic News from all quarters of the globe ; highly interesting Tales 
end Sketches of Life ; bold and independent Criticisms of the Events of the Times; Correspondence and 
Original Contributions ; Answers to Correspondents on all subjects of interest ; Gleanings from Books, 
Magazines and Newspapers ; and on al the other subjects that co to make up such a weekly publication 
as cannot fall to be a welcome visitor to the fire-eide of every enlightened family in the Union—one 
which shal! be as desirable in the store of the merchant, as it is to the closet of the man of letters—that 
shall carry instruction and Information alike to the mechanic, the farmer, or the man of leisure. But 
it ta needless for us to enter Into any explanation of the merits or demerits of the UNIVERSE. It has 
been too long before the people—has enjoyed too large a circulation—to be unknown to the intelligent 
portion of the people of the United States, 


’ « 

THE NEW YORK UNIVERSE 
Is regularly iasued every week, (except for the weeks in which the Ist of January and the 4th cf July 
come,) making in each volume FIFTY NUMBERS, Terms, always cash In advanc 

The fol'owtug are the terms upon which the UNIVERSE will bo sent to subscribers in any part of 
the United States : 

One copy, one year, - . . . - $2 00 
Three copies, one year, - - - - - 5 00 
Ten copies, one year, - - - - - 15 00 
Clhabs of over ten at the rate of $1 59 for each subscription, 

e@ Any person who bas or may send us a club for Volame X., (or for 1856,) will be allowed, any 
time during the year, to make apprrions to euch club at club rates for the balance of the year; the 
money In such cases must always be sent by the party sending us the firet club. The money must in 
all cases accompany the order for the paper 

send twenty-five cents extra, for United States’ postage to the lines. 
, or New England money preferred; but bills on all specie-paying banks 
taken at par for subseriptic ° 

tay Pereons sending subscriptions should be careful to write names plain, and give the name of the 

Post-office, County, and State, to which the paper is to be sent. 
All orders must be roerrarp, aud addressed to 


A. J. WILLIAMSON, Publisher, 


Nov. it bp 22 Beekman Strect, New York. 
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ROP 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON, 


SUCCESSORS TO CHILSON, RICHARDSON & 00., 


AIR-WARMING AND VENTILATING 


WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 





Wholesale and Retail, in 


CHILSON’S 
World’s Pair Prize Medal 


FSRRAGES | 


PARTICULARLY APPROVED 


QUALITY OF THE AIR OBTAINED, 


Special provision being made for the sup- 
ply of a large amount of 


PURE WARM AIR, 


entirely free from the effect of contact 
with red-hot iron. 


BOYNTON VENTILATING HEATER 





An entirely new article, combining 
strength end durability, simplicity of 
construction, and economy in the use of 

\ fuel, with perfect efficiency in operation. 
Is entirely of CAST IRON, (the Pot lined 
with Soapstone,) and so constructed as to 
prevent the escape of gases or smoke. 

Four sizes adapted for brick-work ; five 
sizes of Portables. 


BOYNTON’S 


VENTILATING 


WOOD FURNACE. 


A new and complete Ventilating Fur- 
nace, expressly designed for burning 
wood. Adapted to all classes of public 
and private buildings, possessing pecu- 
Marities worthy the examination of those 
who require a first-class Wood Furnace. 


VENTILATING SCHOOL STOVE 
FOR COAL, (FOUR SIZES,) 


Particularly led to the of School Commit- 
tees, and others in want of an apparatus for thoroughly and 
properly warming and ventilating School-rooms and Halls. 


BOYNTON’S VENTILATING WOOD STOVE, 


Patented August 8, 1854; a new and improved stove, for the 
exclusive use of wood; particularly adapted fer Railrosd 
Cars, School-rooms, Halls, and Piivate Dwellings. 


BOYNTON'S 





Emerson’s Patent Ventilators of all sizes, and Ven- 
tilating Apparatus in every variety. 


A Complete Assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and Bue- 
melled Registers, including three sizes of New end Improved 
Pedesta! Kegixter ; together with all sizes of the 

METROPOLITAN COOKING RANGE, 
a New and Superior Range, embracing all the modern im- 


provements, equally fitted for the use of Anthracite, Bitumin- 
ous Coal, Coke, or Wood. Nov. 
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THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


or 
HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333. Broapway, New York. 


‘Tue best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons im the _ T. Gupezrr & Co.’s World's 
Pair : s, with or without the Molian, 
and with trom frames and circular scales. The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need further commendation. GiLusrtT’s Bovpoir 
Pianos, an elegant instrument for small rooms. 
Hauust & Comston’s Pianos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co. Jacos CaickEntve’s Prawos. 
Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house im the 


United States, Horace Warens’ Piaxos, mamufac-| 


tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make. In 
a word, 833 Broapway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording av opportunity for 
selections not to be had on the rh 
continent. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 

Prices from $60 to $175. 


S43HODSON 8 


8. D. & H. W. Smrrn’s CuresRaTED 
Mxtopxons. 


The wonderful perfection to which Messrs Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them far in advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are a beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and are the only make sotuned. Prices 
from $60 to $160, 

Mantin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 te $60. 
Flutinas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $3 to 
$20. Violins, from $3 t $25. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40. Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds. 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices. 


MUSIC. 


This List comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the Awertean and European conti- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr. WaTERs’ new issues, 
will find it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders. 

t@ Music sent to any part of the United States, 
postage free, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 

“amy Rosy Lee,” “ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,” and “I'm Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbieton, full of joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumble- 
ton’s celeb d band of M is, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success, 
Price 25 cts. each, 

* Darlington’s Schottish,” by Thad. Weilig, dedi- 
cated to Miss Carrie E. McIver, of 8. C. Price 25 cts. 
This is a gem, in the key of E flat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad. Weilig is. 

“Amoretten Waltz,” by August Gockel. Price 
2S ects, The same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is found in all of this popular 
Comp: ‘8 productions, and its arr 
adapted to the abilities of learners. s 

“The Prodigal Son” Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant. Price 38 cts, The brilliant variations of this 
Sreat Composer, upon the air of this popular reli- 
gious song, renders it a beautiful piece for Piano 
Practice, 

“Let mealone.” Ballad Words by James Sim- 
monds. Music by Henry C. Watson. Pricc 25 cts. 
A exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
fa the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing In 8 charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the “ blind god,” to which is given full 








“n pleasing effect by the corresponding melody of 
e 


the well-known composer. 
American and Foreign Music supplied as soon a8 





in print, sent by mail, at prices named, postage 
free. HORACE WATERS, 


June eo ml yrp 333 Broadway. 


t>—— 


CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furfish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 

The above cut represents his new style of Pianos. 


Nov lt p 





UNDER-GARMENTS, 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods, at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 


Purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufa 


vine Betablish 


of 





UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 B. 





» (Opposite the Metropoli 


Hi otel,) New Yorx 





DR. HENDERSON, 
OCULIST AND AURIST, 


Treats all diseases of the EYE and EAR upon scien- 
tific principles, WITHOUT CUPPING, LERCEING, BLis- 
TERING, or the USE OF CaLOMEL, ce, 458 Bi oad- 
way, cor Grandst., New York. Office ‘hours, from 
9A. M. to4P.M. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES, of all colors and sizes, alwaye 
on hand, and inserted without an operation. 

(All letters addressed to Dr, H. 
paid, to secure prompt attention.) 


REFERENCES, 
Rererences.—* Alfred Southwick, Printer; R. 
L. Ross, cor, Swan and Hudson sts,, Albany ; tJ. 
Goodspeed, Glen’s Falls, Warren Co. * Wm. W. 
Smith, Detroit, Mich. ; *Mrs, A. M. L. Willson, New 
York ; *Tim. 6’Connor, Fordham ; ¢Mary Bellows, 
N. E. Station, Dutchess county ; *Thomas Mahan, 
26th st., bt. 9th and 10th Ave’s, 


should be post- 


* These patients were blind, and had to be led to 
the office; at the expiration of two weeks, they 
could go about the city at pleasure, 

+ These cases of Amaurosis were restored to sight 
after they were given up as incurable by the faculty, 
and can be referred to by any person who wishes to 
learn the facts in these cases, by writing to them. 

Nov tf tr p. 





Boeok-keeping without a Master. 
MAYHEW'S 


PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING, 
BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 


Tus Work has beep recon mended by 
the Superintendent of the City of New York, and 
by all the <chool hers of New York, 
Br oklyn, and Williameburgh, Teachers who have 
tested this work in the 


Price 37 cents; sent by mail, postage Ad- 
ress DANIEL BURGESS & Co, 
Nov. It Publishers, New York. 


school-room bear the | 
strongest and most cordial testimony fn ita favor. | 


To Lecturers on Phrenolegy, Physiology, 
anp Kixnprep SuBsectrs —For the m complete 
elucidation of the above sciences, we would direct 
the especial attention of our numerous fiends and 
patrons, as also the several lecturers who are about 
entering the lecturing field this fall and coming 
winter, to the following Hist of Manixins, Sxuuts, 
Cuarts, &c., which will be found to render material 
assistance in giving an exposition and illustration 
of these most important interests. 


Tue Peesent Cost of Manrxrvs.—Those of the best 
quality and largest size, with seventeen hundred 
objects, six feet high, imported from Fiance, cost in 
New York $1000. 

The same size and quality, with only twelve hun- 
dred objects, $450. 

The next size, four feet high, same quality, with 
seventeen hundied objects, is sold for $400, 

e same size, (4 feet,) with twelve hundred ob- 
jects, may be had in New York for $250 

The smallest size of all, only eighteen inches 
high, is sold at $100. 


Sxexrons, wired and hung, ready for use, may be 
had at from $85 to $50, with all the parts complete 
An inferior article is sold at $30, 


Sxucus, with jaws and teeth, properly prepared, 

cost from $8 to $10. Rare specimens of different 

races are sometimes sold at prices ranging from 

$25 to $50; while those gathered from old battle- 

fields may be bought at various prices, from 26 cents 
Pp to $5. 

Animat SkuLIs—such as the Dog. Sheep, Pig. Bear, 
Wolf, Lion, Tiger, Cat. etc., etc., and those of Birds, 
Reptiles, &c., are sold at from 25 cents to $1. All 
affotding exceliemt contrasts to the student in 
Phrenology ana Natural History. 

In addition to the above, Paintings, Drawings, 
and Engravings, showing all paits of the Human 
Body, fully developed, may be added to the collec- 
tion of a Physician, or a Lecturer on Physiology, 
Phrenology, and Anatomy. 

Porrrairs, the size of life, painted in of] on canvae, 
cost from $5 to Outline Drawings of Heads, on 

board, from one to three dollars each. 





Teachers, here is a Book you all want. 


TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA. 


pil to think and reason, Algebra 
this work places it in the power of 
such mental exercise. 


ANATOMICAL Drawiyes, full figures, the size of 
life, on rollers, in colors, from $2.60 to $8.60 each. 
A full and complete set, consisting of eleven figures 
the size of life, or about six feet high, may be had 
for $26 a set. 

Orders for any of these articles may be addressed, 
with enclosure, by mail or express, to the publishers 


of this Jou: nal, as follows: 


FOWLERS anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New Yorx. 





W.C, & J. Neff, Dealers in Electro-Mag" 








netic Machines, Telegraph Registers, Receiving 
Magnets, and Keys, wholesale and retail; No, 334 
South Seventh st., Philadelphia. 

June be om itp 


ss Books 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


308 Broapway, New York, 
Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its appliention to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. iMesirated. $1.35. 

Chart, for Recording various Develop- 
— Designed for Phrenologwts, Price 6 cen's. 

Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition, i)lustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 

Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony, By Dr. Boardman. A good work for 

young Phrenologiets, Price 87 cents. “ez 

Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 

D. Containing the laws of exercise ; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 

Moral and intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. Illostrated with portraits of 
eminent moraliats and philcsophers. Price @2 30, 

Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the ae of Phrenology. Jilustrated with 
engravings, By Rev. G.8. Weaver, Price 87 cents. 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 

lied. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 
“lementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 
illustrative engravings. Thirty sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader, Price, 
postage fookeat $i 25. ss 

Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, lilostrated. A year, One Dollar. 

Popular Phrenology: exhibiting the Phre- 
nokegical Developments of more than fifty .different 
Personages. Price 30 cents. . 

Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Une of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 

Phrenology and the Scriptures By Rev. 
John Pietpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and theecience of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 

Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings Price 6 cents. 

Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Tbeol and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By 0. 5. Fowler, Price 81 cents. A 

Symbolical Head and Phrenological 

hart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenologicat Organs. 25 cents. 

Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology aud 
Phys‘ology. Price 15 cents, 





Good News for Teachers. 
TOWER'S 


ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 


Tus Grammar seems destined to go 
into use all over the country. Every one who exa- 
mines it wants to use it. The whole subject is 
made perfectly plain and easy, Just look at it, and 
you will use it, 26 cents, sent by mail, post- 
age paid, Address 





Nov. 1t DANIEL BURGESS & Co., New York. 
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Hotes and Queries. 
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valuable pone Sune ~ 
me exceedingly tn : y 
of your “Home for All” as 
the reading of that has induced 
vel wall, as it has thousands of 
the country to do. My object in writing is to 
and get a little advice, if your time is not too ma 
with other matters; which advice may be of importance to 
others. 
I live in a country vill and in the 
have valuable Dooks ond tes committed 
keeping, besides papers of my own; and a fear that these 
may get burnt is a cause of frequent anxiety, which it seems 
to me may very easily be remedied by making use of the 
gravel wall for building. For this idea I am much indebted 


to you. 
P propose to build a gravel-wall office of twelve-feet sides, 


and to make the floor of tiles or bricks resting upon archessup- 


dows to be covered by iron blinds, to 
flame of any neighboring building w' 
be burnt. So far it seems to be e 
question: How can the roof be made of incombustible mate- 
rials? I know of no plan which does not involve too much 
expense for a country office: the best I can think of, all 
things considered, is a common roof covered with sheet zinc 
or tin; if this should be burnt, the heat and flame would 
of course be slight, which I think to guard against effectually 
by having close iron book-cases and iron desks, if J can get 
them. nis seems an important matter for thousands of 
towns in this country, whose records and papers are now 
kept in miserable old houses which are exposed every hour 
to be destroyed by fire. 8. 

To render this still more secure, paint the wood-work with 
the following: Saturate water with potash, soda ash, or sal 
soda, till it will take no more, Strong lye will serve the same 
purpose. Stir in wheat flour till of the consistency of sizing, 
and add blue clay; run off In water, as lime is run off or 
slaked to fit it for making mortar, till it is the consistency 
of paint. Apply with a paint brash or white-wash brush, 
and color it by adding any kind of paint you may fancy. 
Nothing thus painted, floor, floor-timbers, or wood of any 
kind, will burn with a blaze. 

A tin roof is the best fire-proof I knojy of. 

A new preparation for roofing, just invented, promises 
well. We shall give it a trial, and report progress. 

The iron desk idea is excellent, 

Ciay anp Gravet.—Norman J. Coleman asks, 
“ Whether we have ever built with sand and gravel mixed 
with clay in place of lime, or with clay and stones?” We have 
not, and recommend it only as seeming plansible; but 
should decidedly prefer to build with clay and stones of all 
sizes—the larger the better—to building with clay, sand, and 
gravel. Try it on a small scale, report the result, and act 
accordingly. In this case, iet as many stones come to the 
surface as possible; and the more open space you leave 
between the stones and clay, the better; because these spaces 
will serve as non-conductors of heat, cold, and wet. 


W. H. S., Big Island, Ill.— You can get a 
camera obscura at any price from three dollars upwards, 


depending upon size and style of finish. You can obtain | 


them from any mathematical instrument-maker. A descrip- 
tion, with cuts, will be found in any good work on natural 
philosophy. There is nothing difficult in their use; a child 
can understand their management. ‘ 


The following are approved recipes: 


After the skins are taken from the birds, they are to be 
well rubbed with one of the following prescriptions: 


ounces ; saltpetre, two ounces; corrosive sublimate, half an 
ounce. They should be well pulverized in a mortar. Or, 

Take of camphor, two and a half ounces; arsenic, one 
pound ; white soap, one pound; sal tartar, six ounces; chalk, 
two ounces. Pulverize and mix well together. 

Tota. Derrawty.—J. P. M. 
of total depravity consistent with Phrenology—that is, can 
a man be totally depraved, and yet have certain moral 
faculties?" Phrenology recognizes two causes of human 


depravity—one hereditary, or consequent on wrong or bad 
phrenological and physical conditions in parents. Considered | 


in this light, all are more or less depraved by nature. Se- 
condly, the phrenological faculties are all naturally good, 
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“ 


whatever may be their degree of development, may be 
put to a wrong use, or exercised contrary to ti original 
constitution. In this sense, even the moral organs, 

large, may become depraved and the instrument of depraving 
the others. Thus, Paul verily thought he was doing God ser- 
vice in persecuting Christians ; that is, his Consclentiousness 
produced depraved actions, yet with good intentions. Our 





other violation of either the physical or moral laws, creates 
depravity, and these depraving causes may render that de- 
pravity total in the sense that it may pervade all the faculties, 
But Phrenology knows nothing about total depravity other 
than that consequent on hereditary and physical canditions, 
regimen, &e. Our work on Religion, lecture on Temperance, 
work on Physiology, and works on Phrenology, such as 
Hexeprrary Descent, Love axp Parentacs, MaTERnrry, 
&c., will throw additional light cn this query. 
The Microcosm is not yet published. 


Gop’s Laws.—Prayer, Change of Heart. G, 
asks, “if we believe God ever interferes with the laws of 
nature; and if not, of what use is prayer?” Our answer is, 
that for Ged to interfere with the laws of cause and effect is 
to come in conflict with his own established institutes, and 
break his own laws. Our views on prayer will be found in 
our work on Reticion. But as we are now remodelling 
that work, by waiting a few months, you will find this ques- 
tion answered more satisfactorily than in the present edi- 
tion. Secondly, “ Is there such a thing as a change of heart ?” 
Undoubtedly. See the phrenological exposition of it in 
Fow.zr's Pureno.oey, page 410. 


Tue Dirrerencs, etTc.—Nelson Wade. “ Why 
do children of the same parents often differ so widely?” In 
q of the different states of the parents at the 
several times when they form the characteristics of their 
children, as explained in Love anp Parentage. But espe- 
cially on account of the different states of the mother before 
they are born. Other causes—such as, that one child takes 
after one grandparent, and another after another, as explained 
in Hereprrary Descent; together with different states of 
health in the children, as well as parents, and different edu- 
cations and circumstances, together with many like causes, 
contribute to canse these differences. 

“ How can I cultivate Alimentiveness?” By eating regu- 
larly, leisurely, and taking as much gustatory pleasure in 
what you eat, as possible. We will endeavor to give this 
subject a fall elucidation in some subsequent number of the 
Journal. 





Tae Darx Sme.—BE. “Be kind enough to 


inform a young person, throngh the Paaeno.ocroan Jour- 
NAL, weal oat to take, whose disposition is rather a. 


eholy, and who mourns dee over the im 

new. eon tal deap ak te cae ee 
This looking on the melancholy side of things is caused by 
a morbid, fevered state of the brain and nervous system, sto- 
mach included. Its cause is physical, and its remedy must 
be applied to remove the cause. Indigestion always pro- 
duees this affect. Disappointed love often does. So do 
some other habits, of which a perverted or craving state o¢ 
Amativeness is the basis. Removing the physical disorder 


| will remove the melancholy. 


Probably, in your case, matrimony, present or prospective, 


| will be the best remedy, 
Preservine anp Sturrine Braps, &e-—M. B. H. | 
| why, do what you can to obviate them; but don’t ery over 
| the balance. Work too hard at the former to find time for 


Take arsenic and camphor, of cach one ounce; alum, two @e ¥ 


As to mourning over the imperfections of human nature, 


But the best remedy of all, and the one to accompany all, 
is to shake it off by force of will. See our recent article on 


| Vitativeness. P 


The next best cure is to keep doing—something, any 


| thing, but keep doing. 
“Ts the doctrine | 


INTELLECTUAL Improvement.—A. D.F. “Edu- 


| eation Complete,” by O. 8. Fowler, will give you the infor- 


mation you ask. Price, prepaid by mail, $2 50. 


Bueepive at THe Nose.—D. F. W. “ What 
makes my nose bleed so often? for it injures my brain.” 
You eat too much. 





OUR POPULAR FAMILY JOURNALS, 


FowLers AND WELLS, 808 Broad- 
way, New York, publish the following Popular 
and Scientific Seriats, which afford an excellent 
opportunity for bringing before the Public ali 
subjects of general interest. 








Lire In.usrrateD. A First-class 
Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, 
Science, and the Arts; to Evrerrament, In- 
PROVEMENT, and Progress. Designed to encour- 
age a spirit of hope, manliness, self-reliance, and 
activity among the people; to point out the 
means of profitable economy ; and to discuss and 
illustrate the leading ideas of the day ; to record 
all signs of progress; and to advocate political 
an industrial rights for all classes. 
gn ate Gitckes of Steeal soa Lae 
Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, ete. ; articies on Science, 
Agriculture, eae hd Lee h gyn the Mar- 
or interest, all quuibising rey 2 it one of the Bust oo 


tiny NewsraPers in rut Worip. Published Weekly, at 
Two Dovtazs a year in advance. 





THE WarTeR-CuRE JOURNAL AND 
Herap or Rerorms. Devoted to Hydropathy, 
its Philosophy and Practice ; to Physiology and 
Anatomy, with illustrative engravings; to Diet- 
etics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published monthly, in convenient form 
for binding, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 

PP nh ae meta ad bad Le Tyan dur gag 
it unfolds the laws of our 
tensions to the 


on all 
York 


This 
a is, woduectionsbiy, the meat popeler Healt Journal 





THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journnat. A Repository of Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence ; devoted to Phreno- 
logy, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Me- 
chanism, Architecture, and to all those Progress- 
ive Measures which are calculated to Reform, 
Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with 
numerous portraits and other engravings. A 
beautiful Quarto. Published monthly, at One 
Dollar a Year in advance. 

It may be termed the standard authority in all matters 
to Phrenology, while the beautifu hy of 


the superior character of the numerous 
are not exceeded in any work with which we 
—American Courier. 


are 

A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest and tarests of sean, writ: 
ten in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, and 
afforded at the “ridiculously low” price of one dollar a year, 
must sueceed in ran’ up its present large circulation to 
a much higher figure—New York Tribune, 


Commountoations, New Booxs for notice or re- 
view, ADVERTISEMENTS, and Susscriptions should 
be addressed to the Pustisuers, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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